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MoRE DUTCH PORTRAITS FROM 
SCOTTISH PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 


BY K. E. MAISON 





Fig. I. 


PORTRAIT OF ALADY _ By Pautus MoreEELsE 


published in this journal some time ago, I found a 

number of other fine examples of the same school, 
all in old Scottish collections. Some of these pictures 
are decidedly worth recording. 

To Nicolas Eliasz, this ever delightful master, I 
furthermore attribute a pair of companion portraits in 
the possession of the Earl of Buckinghamshire, now 
hanging at Fordel House, Fifeshire. These two panels, 
in perfect state of preservation (41 in. by 30 in. each) 
represent a youngish couple in black, of serious appear- 
ance, standing in an attitude which, for Eliasz, is per- 
haps somewhat stiff. It can, however, not be expected 
that all his pictures conform to the “ laws ’”’ laid down 
for him by modern art criticism. As it seems to me 
certain that these panels are a product of the van der 
Helst school, and as they show a number of details 
typical of Nicolas Eliasz, I do not hesitate to attribute 
them to this artist. Lack of space, unfortunately, does 
not permit the reproduction of this interesting pair. 

There can be no doubt about the ascription to Eliasz 
of another charming three-quarter length portrait of a 
young woman wearing a black dress. 

This well-preserved panel, which is now in the 


[ addition to the Dutch portraits mentioned and 
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Fig. II. 


PORTRAIT OF A LITTLE GIRL By J. G. Cuyp 


collection of Mrs. Sharp, is dated 1634, and gives 
the age of the sitter as 27. Its measurements are 45 
ins. by 344 ins., Eliasz’s usual size for three-quarter 
length portraits. If there be any defaults in the 
quality of the two panels at Fordel House, this portrait 
has even an advantage over many another good work 
by the same artist, namely, the unusually fine quality of 
the painting of the hands, especially the right one which 
negligently holds a black lace veil. 

In the same collection, which I hope to treat as a 
whole in a future article, there are a number of other 
Dutch portraits of interest: Jan van Ravesteyn, for 
example, is represented with a fine de face portrait of a 
fair-haired bearded man, wearing a large ruff: an 
excellent character study and at the same time a portrait 
remarkable for its lack of conventionality. Another 
portrait in this collection, by Paulus Moreelse, deserves 
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Fig. III. PORTRAIT OF DR. TARPEN 


attention for its unusually good quality (Fig. I). Though 
the picture, which is signed with initials and dated, 1635, 
is not entirely unrecorded. I reproduce it here, as the 
reproduction in de Jonge’s monograph on Moreelse 
(1938) is based on an old and apparently faded photo- 
graph only, while the author gives the present owner 
as “‘unknown.”’ There are, really, two types of por- 
traits by Moreelse, namely, those which clearly show the 
influence of his master, Mierevelt, and which are merely 
unsuccessful attempts at imitation, and those works 
where the artist obviously tried to rid himself of that 
influence and to paint in a style which, though it cannot 
be called ‘‘ his own,” is certainly independent. The 
portrait in the Sharp collection belongs to the latter 
group. It is undoubtedly one of Moreelse’s best 
achievements and can well hold its own beside any good 
van der Helst. 

As a last picture from the same collection I reproduce 
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By FERDINAND BOL 


the life-size full-length portrait of a little girl, by Jacob 
Gerritsz Cuyp (Fig. II). The child wears a red and 
white dress, adorned with embroidery, the brilliantly red 
outer skirt of which is neatly folded back. Among the 
many very good children’s portraits by Cuyp this picture 
must be ranked with the best. In spite of the stiffness 
of the costume of the period and the lack of colour in 
the background and the floor, this delightful portrait is 
full of life. The naive expression on the child’s face and 
the inquisitive look in her large eyes lend the special 
charm to the picture which all good portraits of children 
have in common. 

Of the Rembrandt school there are quite a number 
of interesting works in Scotland ; they will be dealt with 
fully on another occasion. The most striking of them, 
in my opinion, is still the double portrait of a young 
man and his bride, by Gerrit Willem Horst, now in an 
Edinburgh private collection. The picture, by the way, 
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Fig. IV. PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN 
By N. Mags 


is by no means unrecorded, having caused a fruitful 
controversy when it was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1910, as by Rembrandt. Of no less interest and prob- 
ably as much underrated as Horst is another little-known 
artist who worked in Amsterdam under the spell of 
Rembrandt, Paulus LeSire, by whom there is a fine 
portrait of an old lady at Garscube House. Several works 
by well-known Rembrandt pupils, such as Flinck, v. d. 
Hecke, Paudiss, etc., come under the same category. 
Two pictures, however, though they are by Rembrandt’s 
best known pupils, Nicolas Maes and Ferdinand Bol, 
should be mentioned here, because these masters, in the 
later periods of their lives, lost the spiritual relation not 
only with their master, but with their own former 
“artistic selves.” Though this cannot be said to quite 
the same degree of Ferdinand Bol as of Maes, Bol’s 
portrait of Dr. Tarpen, at Brodie Castle (Fig. III), might 
easily be taken for a work of the Helst or any other school, 
were it not fully signed and dated, 1669 (i.e., about 20 
years after Bol had left Rembrandt’s studio). Every 
detail of this rather beautiful portrait, in fact, contradicts 
what one might term the Rembrandt influence : a certain 
feminine softness prevails everywhere, in the treatment 
of the hair and face as well as in the hands and even 
in the dress. Light and shadow hardly play a part 
any longer. The artist’s only effort seems to have 
been to paint a commissioned portrait to his client’s 
satisfaction, and paint it as well as any of his would-be 
competitors. 

Nicolas Maes’s “ Portrait of the Earl of Sheffield ”’ 
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Fig. V. LADY MARGARET DOUGLAS 
Attributed to HONTHORST 


at Fyvie Castle is, perhaps, the more valuable artistic 
effort, especially as far as the colouring is concerned 
(Fig. IV). The picture is fully signed, but undated. It 
must have been painted in the early 1660's, the period 
when Maes was at the beginning of his still unexplained 
and inexplicable transformation into a hardly interesting 
second-rate portrait painter of the Dutch and English 
Society. No conclusions should be drawn from the 
approximate age of the sitter, as the portrait cannot 
possibly represent an Earl of Sheffield (this title only 
having been created in the following century). The 
quality of the painting, however, is far above the 
average of the artist’s later and latest works, which can 
be found in quantities all over this country. The 
treatment of the red brocade, for example, or of the 
lace, still recall details in the finest pictures of the 
master’s early period. 

Fig. V, finally, reproduces a portrait of Lady 
Margaret Douglas, daughter of William, Earl of Morton. 
This small panel (154 ins. by 12 ins.), which is in the 
possession of the Marquis of Tweeddale at Yester, 
Gifford, is traditionally called Honthorst. I cannot put 
forward any good reasons for contesting this ascription. 
Style and costume, too, point to a date around 1630, and 
it was in 1628 that Honthorst spent nearly a year in 
London, obviously fully occupied with portrait com- 
missions. This little portrait of a fair-haired pretty 
girl, who wears a yellow dress, is of such rare charm 
that it is here reproduced regardless of the accuracy of 
the ascription. 








AN APPROACH TO BEETHOVEN’S 
FINAL STRING QUARTETS 


BY DR. MARTIN JOHNSON 


I 


URING the last three years of Beethoven’s 
1) troubled life he ceased to compose for orchestra 

or piano the works by which he is generally 
known, and returned to the writing of string quartets. 
For fourteen years previously he had not attempted this 
intensely expressive form of composition, and his final 
development of it shows a Beethoven so altered that he 
seems almost to have passed into a new sphere of 
existence. Five quartets are the entire legacy from this 
remarkable phase ; in some respects they are as isolated 
from his earlier work as from that of other composers, 
and they may well demand for their appreciation a special 
approach, though not necessarily a more learned approach. 
In fact, when listeners or players are inclined to dismiss 
these late quartets as unintelligible, it is often through 
the very difficulty of fitting them into the judgments 
already applied to his sonatas and symphonies. It may 
even have been obsession with the earlier works of 
Beethoven that drove a bewildered critic to label the 
final quartets “‘ dark with excessive light.’’ Certainly 
they are difficult enough to play, and, like all of the most 
permanent, they are not likely to yield lasting satis- 
faction to the listener until repeatedly heard; but the 
excellence of modern gramophone records has removed 
this bar to appreciation, and has allowed us to discover 
that nothing in the whole range of music more generously 
repays frequent rehearing. To accept the legend that 
these works are unintelligible is at least to disregard their 
extraordinary diversity ; for no one who has ever taken 
the trouble to recognize “‘ sincere ”’ music (whether light 
music or profound, gay or severe, classical or modern) 
need fail to find somewhere in them his own particular 
delight. Perhaps their secret is that under this diversity 
the only unity ts of the vision to which their composer 
had attained, a vision with which we all are acquainted 
but in fleeting moments only, and which we need to fix 
as permanent basis for the endurability of stormy 
existence. Recall that those final years 1824-27 were, for 
Beethoven, almost unrelievedly clouded by total deafness, 
family disappointment, poverty, loneliness, frustration 
and despair: yet these five quartets contain some of the 
most exhilarating music ever written, albeit with a 
baffling mysteriousness about its flavour. This flavour 
is only partly due to the fact that Beethoven had lately 
become very preoccupied with styles and idioms resur- 
rected from centuries earlier and as foreign to contem- 
poraries as to ourselves. For we are arrested by the new 
suspicion of his having confronted decisively his destiny. 
He has a new air of mastery and penetrating insight even 
more provoking than that technical mannerism of 
combining the archaic and the revolutionary: it is 
perhaps this air which makes the composer of the final 
quartets unfamiliar and disquieting to those who know 
the groping Beethoven of the orchestral and piano works. 
The situation is subtle enough and allows room for many 
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fresh individual attempts at discussion, including perhaps 
the present claim that these quartets are by no means 
inaccessible to the enjoyment of ‘‘ everyman in music ”’: 
although the claim in this instance is bound to lack the 
solidity of expert musical learning, and must rest only 
upon the convictions of one untrained amateur, who 
merely owes much and because he loves much may 
possibly be forgiven much that would appear crude to the 
experienced. 

If it is a novel confession that these quartets have 
contained a direct appeal to the ordinary listener, our 
classification of them is also unlikely to be orthodox. In 
fact the discussion may share with technical analyses 
little except the fact that no natural sequence can be made 
out of the published numerical order of these works, an 
order which appears to be fortuitous. It is well known 
now that the quartet in Ep Opus 127 came first, Opus 132 
in A minor next, then Opus 130 in Bb with the fugal 
ending nowadays called Opus 133, then the Opus 131 in 
C# minor, and lastly the Opus 135 in F, with the alter- 
native shorter ending for 130 written after all the others. 


Il. 

Any one of these quartets, except perhaps the 135, is 
able during a fine performance to persuade us that it is 
the greatest, but we find in the end that recollections of 
the 132 tend to emerge the most enduring. Accordingly 
we will suggest some comparisons with the 131, which 
Beethoven himself is alleged to have regarded as his best 
quartet. 132 in A minor has a singleness of structure 
depending essentially upon its first and last movements 
and their contrast to what lies between. Both these have 
a spontaneous and romantic fluency and a most infectious 
insistence upon rhythm : a critic has used the picturesque 
description ‘‘ wildly regretful.” The two form the 
perfect prelude and aftermath to the longest, the central 
slow movement, the Canzona of tense devotional feeling 
which processes in all the stateliness of the ancient 
Lydian mode revived by Beethoven for this occasion. 
Beethoven’s judgment outside his art was not always on a 
par with his musical intuition, and here as in most places 
where he heads a composition with words we may deplore 
the ‘‘ programme.” But in deciding to ignore the verbal 
label we might well retain in mind the one word Heiliger, 
since not even the awesome Sanctus of Bach’s great 
Mass conveys more intimate revelation that a composer 
knew the tremendous implication of Holiness. The very 
simple solemnity of the chorale is heightened by the 
weirdness with which the medieval note-sequence strikes 
a modern ear, and twice the slowest portion reaches 
a point which would become unendurable if it were not 
broken by a recurring passage of exhilarating brilliance in 
dramatic contrast. The music seems to insist with over- 
whelming conviction that a man has met the greatest 
ordeal and caught a glimpse of some inward tranquillity 
with unshakable foundation. If emotionally and spiritu- 
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AN APPROACH TO BEETHOVEN’S FINAL STRING QUARTETS 


ally this is the highest peak of Beethoven’s achievement, 
it shares with the rest of the quartet a sense of basing its 
appeal on subtle uses of rhythm; for instance, towards 
the end of the Canzona there appears an interpolated note 
to each phrase, imparting a lilt which strangely intensifies 
the solemn ecstasy as the volume of sound dies gradually : 
“Fainter and fainter sounds the heavenly choir as it 
retreats, till nothing is left but the soft sighing of the 
wind ’”’ one critic has written—by no means a mere 
picturesque exaggeration of the poetic impression. The 
few bars of mysterious introduction to the first movement 
and the short passionate declamatory movement before 
the Finale and even the more detached Scherzo each 
play an essential part in balancing the Canzona against 
the powerful swing of the romantic first and last move- 
ments. It is arguable that their perfect sequence marks 
this quartet as the masterpiece, even on the technical 
ground of the composer’s achievement in combining such 
forceful and original rhythmic contrasts. 

The Opus 131 in C# minor breaks up still more 
radically the traditional pattern of movements. It has 
seven, and each passes into the next without a break, 
although two are not more than brief connecting links of a 
page-length in the score. Its musical claim to greatness 
is often made out from the way in which each of these 
movements builds up towards and from a centre of 
gravity ; but this architectural character we do not find 
more striking than in the 132, nor does the long central 
slow movement approach the Canzona in intensity and 
fervour. In fact the profundity of the 131 lies in the first 
two and last movements rather than in a centre. The 
character throughout is more diverse than in 132, 
although so skilfully balanced as not to seem hetero- 
geneous. One might imagine that the composer was 
obsessed with a hard-won serenity’s foundation in a 
multiplicity of conflicts, rather than any final attainment 
of tranquillity. The work begins with a slow fugue whose 
austerity is at first repellent, but which after many 
hearings exerts a fascination difficult to forget. Wagner 
found it melancholy but his opinion does not ring true ; 
the fugue marches with a sense of inevitability and 
discipline but also of exaltation and nobility of character. 
At length its grave and measured meditation hangs 
arrested upon a single prolonged note, out of. which 
rushes the second movement in a torrent of cascading 
tune. The monastic solemnity of the fugue is most 
exquisitely offset by this rapid second movement in which 
each instrument chases its fellows up and down ethereal 
flights whose exhilaration might well recall the dive of 
swallows. Both these movements glow bright with the 
glory of otherworldly vision that touched Beethoven in 
those last years. After a short connecting movement 
there begins the long set of variations which form the 
main slow movement ; the magic of its demure opening 
statement over pizzicato cello again offsets perfectly the 
preceding few passionate phrases, and is one of the most 
memorable moments in these quartets. But the feeling 
is of a descent to earth, as surely as the corresponding 
central movement in 132 was an ascent to heaven. After 
the variations, another fast movement of extreme 
simplicity shows how Beethoven can recapture the gayest 
and most carefree mood, although its gossamer texture 
belongs to its period rather than to any revival of youthful 
jollity such as we shall find in the Finale of 130. In 
contrast, the short connecting movement before the 
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Finale is of the most tragic intensity, and as passionate in 
its outcry as anything that the composer ever wrote: it 
leads into the tremendous battle-ground of the Finale, a 
movement achieving what was more crudely attempted 
many years before in the fateful conflicts of the C minor 
symphony. Few composers can have expressed such a 
whirlwind violence within the miniature texture of the 
string quartet—perhaps only Brahms in his quartet in 
C minor. But twice interpolated at the height of the 
frenzied march are a few bars of long-held notes, with the 
hesitant change of time which is a queer characteristic 
of the profoundest moments throughout this quartet ; 
this passage with its downward rush of one instrument 
against soaring rise of another is perhaps the most 
exhilarating of all the mysteries in these last quartets. 
It is an unforgettable culmination of the ecstasy which 
surges up and breaks through the tragedy of Beethoven, 
an apotheosis scarcely excelled in the whole range of 
music. After each appearance of this magical interlude 
the music flings itself back on the battling main tune ; 
finally there is a coda in which the most forceful chords 
seem to assert a determined challenge, and after a brief 
slowing to a softened reminiscence it ends as tempestu- 
ously as it began. 
III. 

The Opus 127 in Eb is often recommended as the 
easiest, or perhaps the “least difficult,” of the last 
quartets, and experts point to features in which it is less 
revolutionary and nearer to the earlier works, although 
it antedates the last of all by less than three years and 
probably overlaps its next successor. Certainly it 
presents the traditional four movements only, and they 
are of orthodox sequence in character, steady and formal, 
slow and meditative, delicate and rapid, shining and 
tuneful, for each of the four in turn. But this by no 
means reduces it to the commonplace or even the normal. 
In our own recollection it stands as the composer’s last 
work of untroubled peacefulness: the subsequent 
quartets may seem to suggest a happiness only attainable 
through storm and conflict, as in the 131, or through the 
monastic concentration of the quietist, as in the 132, but 
the happiness of the 127 is idyllic and carefree. It is the 
happiness of a child, of the experiencing of spring or of 
summer sunshine in a cloudless sky. Not even in the Bp 
symphony is anything nearly so radiant to be heard. 
Consider only the breathless chords at the opening, and 
the overflowing excitement of the solo violin’s trill which 
then dissolves into the graciously flowing tune. Both 
this movement and the equally happy Finale are full of 
repetitions so gratuitous as to suggest a spontaneous 
delight of the composer at his own craftsmanship, unable 
to quit the phrases which he can only have written to his 
own most exquisite joy. It is perhaps the greatest miracle 
of these later works that such manifest mood of the 
carefree should shine forth from the mind of a totally 
deaf musician. The lengthy meditation of the slow move- 
ment is again unclouded by the tension of the other 
quartets, and even the curious wistfulness of the third 
movement does not modify the impression that its airy 
delicacy is only a gossamer transcription of the same 
innocent mood. At the end of the Finale, however, there 
comes a change, and the sunshine gives way to a hint of 
the mysteriousness which dominates the subsequent 
works : de Marliave speaks of a “‘ frémissement d’elves ”’ 
and it suggests a spirit from the magic shadows of a forest 
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rather than any ghost of dismay or grief or even 
questioning. But even this ecstasy of tiptoe peering is 
still childlike, and before the end there recurs the 
multiple repetitioning of phrases which already in this 
work had betrayed the composer’s reluctance to let the 
lovely moment escape. 

Opus 130 in Bb we find the least among these giants, 
not by any inferiority in structure or sincerity or mood, 
but because it seems less of a unity. Characteristically 
this work is the only one which we often split up and play 
in fragments of one movement, whereas in the other three 
great quartets any detached portion seems lost without the 
entire composition. In fact the movements of 130 might 
have been separate little tone-poems, and one is not 
astonished to learn that the infectious dance section was 
originally intended for another composition, and also that 
Beethoven was readily persuaded to abandon the enor- 
mous fugue (afterwards published as Opus 133) as too 
long for the Finale of this work. The alternative Finale 
was written after all the quartets were finished, and is 
sometimes considered rather unworthy, but it only 
conveys a pleasing reminder of the early Beethoven— 
jolly, capricious and boisterous. It is the younger 
Beethoven familiar in many of the works for piano or 
orchestra, who was as irrepressibly perky as Haydn. 
That “ after-thought ” of a Finale is not the only point 
at which other composers occur to our mind in hearing 
this particular quartet: is it a heresy to suggest that the 
massive and rather portentous first movement contains 
glimpses of the rich tone colouring which we imagined 
only Brahms could impart into string chamber music ? 
And surely the Andante Scherzando with its irresistible 
appeal of delicately changing rhythms—the gem of the 
whole quartet—is the most graceful interlacing of grave 
and gay ever conceived by anyone but Mozart himself ? 
It has nevertheless a flavour of the whimsical and belongs 
to the XIXth century, or even the XXth, more than to the 
days of the greatest of all musicians. The tiny Presto 
might be an exercise by some unknown, writing to extend 
the virtuosity of a violinist, and sounds more like a 
delightful piece reserved for an encore in a solo recital 
than part of a long quartet. Even more isolated from the 
remainder of the work is its one tragic moment, the slow 
Cavatina: it is probably the most desolate of all Beethoven’s 
writings, and has a simplicity which is quoted even by 
those who avoid these late quartets. This lovely frag- 
ment is only excelled by the similar but happier short 
slow movement of the last quartet of all, the Opus 135 
in F, which movement we often find to be the only 
memorable portion of that work. The 135 seems other- 
wise capricious, diabolically skilful, even suspect of 
cynicism, the perkiness of the early Beethoven become 
self-conscious. 

Iv. 

We suggest that any attitude to these late quartets will 
be confused unless we decide whether we are to talk about 
musical skill or about the wider concern of human 
response to environment. When we judge them as 
mor uments of composition, we feel they lack the uncanny 
perfection which leaves us aghast at the set of quartets 
which Mozart dedicated to Hadyn and which nothing 
has ever surpassed, a perfection the more striking because 
attained with a simplicity which makes Beethoven at his 
very greatest look clumsy. Further along musical history, 
all Beethoven’s art appears like that of monochrome 


drawing in comparison with the rich colouring of Brahms’s 
quartets, which miraculously possess so much of his 
symphonic variety of tone even when there are but four 
instruments to combine. We cannot escape the feeling 
that Beethoven was not as finished a musician as Mozart 
or even Brahms or Bach; but these final quartets do 
compel a conviction that nowhere among musicians was 
there ever one who more intimately knew the loneliness 
which confronts humanity, and at the same time became 
aware of a divine serenity which can at great price be 
attained. Somehow Beethoven must have caught the 
heavenly vision which passes understanding, and the 
claim upon us of his last quartets is that they repay constant 
companionship by transmitting a trace of that vision. 

A critic’s loagest life’s labour would be well expended 
if he could see and convey more precisely the situation of 
Beethoven among his works, but acquaintance with 
much more than music would be needed and the mind 
of the specialist is often narrow. One question in 
particular recurs to us with insistence, but is not likely 
to be solved : Beethoven’s last quartets are works of vision 
and have vital relevance to the destiny of those who 
listen to them, but was Beethoven himself possessed of 
the conquering tranquillity of that vision or did he only 
realize that it was a consummation which others would be 
able to attain? Did the deaf and disappointed invalid 
experience the exaltation of climbing those ethereal 
heights, or was he limited to making known his discovery 
that for some listeners such exaltation would come within 
reach? It is possible that, like other artists, he could 
only save others but not himself, for example Rembrandt 
who painted the very character which was lacking in his 
own nature. The contrast between Beethoven’s music 
and his disastrous and wretched human relationships 
leaves this suspicion only too well founded. 

< s = 
THE LAVERY EXHIBITION 

The Lavery Exhibition, as we anticipated, has of 
course been a great success, and the Leicester Galleries 
are to be congratulated on having got together such a 
representative number of the late great artist’s works. 
It is difficult to particularize, but perhaps in addition to 
those we referred to in our preliminary notice last month 
we would mention the two of “ Tangier,’’ ‘‘ Hampstead 
Heath,” “‘ Sir John and Shirley Temple, 1936,”’ ‘‘ The 
Thames at Henley,” ‘‘ Waterloo Bridge, 1919,’’ and the 
“Blue Bay ”’ (Mr. Winston Churchill), 1921,’’ the latter 
being a picture which the writer would have bought if 
times had been different. 

Ss Ss S 
FRONT COVER 

The pastel illustrated on the cover of this issue is 
a fine example of John Russell’s work, which was ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in 1794, and painted at 
the best time of his life—1745-1806. Now in the pos- 
session of the Cooling Galleries, 92 New Bond Street, 
London, it was acquired recently from the collection of 
Lionel W. Harris, of 4 Upper Grosvenor Street, W.1, 
previously having been in Lord Methuen’s collection. 
It is mentioned in Dr. Williamson’s book on Russell 
published in 1893, in which he describes the work as 
“Fancy picture, Market Girl with Pig—a girl in Exeter 
market selling some young pigs.’’ In 1899, at Christies, 
Ascher Wertheimer paid 750 guineas for it. 
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OLD ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
AESOP’S FABLES BY DR. BELLAMY GARDNER 


it requires a wise man to see them; prophetic 

power is the most striking mark of genius. 
Common sense says the future will resemble the past ; 
genius, which is nothing but intensified common sense, 
sees further and clearer than other people. This second 
sight may be quickened, if not actually engendered, by 
strong emotion, religious concentration and also by 
training. Animals, savages and sailors can see signs in 
nature which are hidden from men in cities. But in all 
cases the power to foretell is limited by the power to see 
signs which have escaped the notice of others. In the 
youth of the world, when phenomena were neither 
attentively marked nor arranged, and the realm of the 
supernatural indefinitely extended, the superior know- 
ledge of the few pre-historic men of science was referred 
to prophetic inspiration. Thales seemed to many “a 
prophet new-inspired ’’ when he bought up the olives. 
Ordinary inductions from clear prognostics were the 
work of a mind able to read the manifestations of the 
gods. 

*Whosoever hath anything fixed in his person that 
doth induce contempt hath also a perpetual spur in him- 
self to rescue and deliver himself from scorn. There- 
fore, all deformed persons are extreme bold, first, as in 
their own defence, as being exposed to scorn, but in 
process of time by a general habit. Also, it stirreth in 
them industry, and especially of this kind, to watch and 
observe the weakness of others, that they may have some- 
what to repay. Again, in their superiors, it quencheth 
jealousy towards them, as persons they think they may 
at pleasure despise ; and it layeth their competitors and 
emulators asleep, as never believing they should be in 
possibility of advancement, till they see them in possession. 
So that upon the matter, in a great wit, deformity is an 
advantage to rising. 

Many minds will have turned towards the prophesies 
and prognostications of the past, in order to enquire 
whether these have any relation to the world-wide events 
proceeding at the present time. The writings of Ezekiel 
and Revelation of St. John did not seem applicable to the 
events of the last Great War, but it is not inappropriate 
to investigate the History of the life of AEsop and his 
ultimate end when we search among the older classic 
traditions. 


Cyc events cast their shadows before,”’ but 


A most amusing research has resulted in the accom- 
panying pictures, beginning with the needlework of 
Queen Matilda, wife of William the Conqueror, and 
her attendants soon after the battle of Hastings. 

These are found on the Bayeux Tapestry, a reproduc- 
tion of which is displayed in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 

The subject of the uppermost panel (Fig. I) is “‘ The 


* Bacon’s Essay on Deformity 
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Fig. I. 


FOUR ZSOP’S FABLES, circa 1080 
From the Bayeux Tapestry 


Wolf and the Crane.”” The crane had relieved the wolf 
of a bone in his throat with the aid of his long bill, but 
was only given this ungrateful remark: ‘‘ Surprising 
that you should ask for any other reward than that you 
have put your head into a wolf’s throat and brought it 
out safe again!’’ The centre panel is the story of “* The 
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Fig. II. JUPITER: King Log, King Stork and the Frogs 
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Fig. III. THE FOX AND THE GOAT IN 
THE WELL By JoHN OcILBy, 1651 


Fox and the Crow.” By flattering the crow as to the 
quality of his voice and asking for a song, the crow was 
foolish enough to let go of a piece of cheese which he had 
found, and drop it into the fox’s mouth. Beyond on the 
right is the tortoise and the eagle. Here the tortoise 
wishes to fly; but the jealous eagle carries him and 
dashes him to pieces on a rock. The lowest panel shows 
‘* The Wolf and the Lamb.” They are drinking at the 
same stream when the wolf says with a high voice: “I 
know why thou hast fouled my water.” ‘‘ Alas, my lord,” 
says the lamb, “‘ the water cometh from you toward me.” 
The wolf answers: “ It is not six months past that thy 
father did the same to me’’; and the lamb answers, 
“Yet at that time was I not born.’’ And the wolf said 
to him again: ‘“‘ Thou hast ate my father.” The lamb 
answers: ‘‘I have no teeth’; and the wolf savagely 
replies: ‘‘ For his sin and misdeed thou shalt die.”” The 
wolf then took the lamb and ate him. 


The next figure comes from William Caxton’s own 
edition, printed in Westminster Abbey, 1484 (Fig. II). It 
gives the fable of Jupiter and the Frogs requiring a king. 
The frogs applied to Jupiter, who gave them a great piece 
of wood for their king ; but as they soon discovered that 
he did not administer justice as they had hoped and made 
much complaint Jupiter appointed them the heron 
instead. Then the heron ate them one after another. 
So the frogs cried to Jupiter in their distress; but he 
answered: “ He that hath liberty ought to keep it well, 
for liberty should not be sold for all the gold and silver 
in the world.’’ William Caxton’s woodblocks are quaint, 
but often extremely well described in the most pithy 
language. 


Another ZEsop produced in 1651, by John Ogilby, is 
fully illustrated and each fable described in verse. From 
this I will give an example: ‘‘ The fox and the goat in 
the well”’ (Fig. III). In order to drink both these jumped 
into a steep-sided well. The fox persuaded the goat to 
let him jump out from the goat’s back and horns; but 


Fig. IV. THE TWO POTS 





By FRANCIS BARLOW, 1687 


then leaving him alone to his fate most cruelly said: “ In 
thy head had so much wisdom been as hair upon thy 
chin thou wouldst have known how to get up before thou 
hadst come down.”’ 


They are, however, transcended by the splendid 
copper-plates of Francis Barlow in 1687, in a fine folio 
edition accompanied by superbly terse and telling verse 
by Mrs. Aphra Behn, as in the following two examples 
(Fig. IV) : 


“In a swift streame two potts together meet 
Of Earth and Brass, but that of Earth too fleet 
For the slow Brass, is swiftly borne away. 
The Brass implores ye Earthern pott to stay. 
That they may sayle together ; No replyes 
The Earthern pott, my ruin in it lyes 
For should I float neare thee, thy harder side 
Jostled gainst mine, by the Inconstant tyde, 
Would crush my brittle frame, and therefore I 
Secure by distance my Indemnitie.” 


The second picture is ‘“‘ The Nightingale and the 
Hawk ”’ (Fig. V) thus epitomized : 


“* The warbling Nightingale who use’d t’endeare 
With her harmonious lays the charmed Eare 
Was by an eager Hawk imprised, when shee 
With melting ayres Implores to set her free 
Saying his gorge could not be well supplied 
With her thin ruins ; the keen Hawk replied 
Urge not thy smaller bulk ; a bird possessed 
Outpoises two that in the bush do rest.” 


The life of AEsop is thus elucidated by Francis 
Barlow, who, having made a great study of the other 
numerous authorities, sums up its complicated outlines 
more clearly than them all. 


He was born at Ammonius in Phrygia. “ As to the 


features and dimensions of his face and body, he was of as 
a sharp head, flat nosed, his back rolled up in a bunch or 
excrescence, his lips tumerous and pendent, his face black, 
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Fig. V. THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE HAWK 
By FRANCIS BaRLow, 1687 


ART AND ITS EFFECTS 


The following expression of view has reached us 
from Mr. Archibald Phillips, of Phillips and MacConnal, 
St. Michael’s Rectory, 49 Bridge Street Row, Chester. 

Let us start by accepting that art is the root of culture 
and when it becomes degraded humanity suffers. The 
position in which the nations find themselves to-day can 
be traced to the arts accepted by them. One can hardly 
trace the influence of German culture which is depicted 
in their paintings and reproductions in poster form of 
their thick-necked robots, a nation of powerful brutes ; 
in France to their post-Impressionist pictures and their 
Surrealist imaginings producing an effect exemplified in 
the calamitous events‘of the past year. America and 
Britain’s neglect to realize the approach of the primeval 
savagery now let loose in the world can be traced to the 
influence of modern jazz and syncopation, resulting in a 
wild desire for pleasure seeking. It is thanks to Strube’s 
little man within us as a nation, with his sound common 
sense and his refusal to accept the new-fangled art of 
post-Impressionism, with its demoralizing influence, and 
prefer to remain faithful to what has been looked upon 
by modernists as old-fashioned British art with its pains- 
taking and studious training that has enabled us to pull 
ourselves together, and made us the sturdy nation we 
are to-day. The arts have influenced the races since the 
time of the Pharaohs. The influence of Grecian art was 
very conspicuous, and at a later date the Shakespearean 
drama on England and Dutch art on Europe, with 
Rembrandt and Franz Hals as its leaders. The result of 
degeneracy of art in Japan in this generation can be 
seen in its effect to brutally overrun the Chinese, with 
their high culture and poetic beauty. 


OF FESOP’S FABLES 

from which dark tincture he contracted 
his name, Aésopius being the same as 
FEthiops. But above all his misfortunes 
this was the most eminent, that his 
speech was slow, inarticulate and very 
obscure.” 

Being of poor parents, he was sold 
as a slave to Xanthus. The most noted 
legend is that when selecting his burden 
for a journey he chose a heavy basket of 
bread. At the first meal the greater part 
of the load of bread had been consumed 
and his burden much reduced. At this 
demonstration of his sagacity his fellow 
slaves were so delighted that they acclaimed 
him with much applause. 

After some years with this master he 
passed into the service of the king of Baby- 
lon and from thence was given permission 
to visit Greece. He ultimately arrived 
at Delphos, where the people, instigated 
by the jealousy of their priests, turned 
against his wise addresses and furiously 
chasing him to the edge of a high 
precipice threw him over it and he 
perished. 


PICTURES OF WOMEN BY 
CONTEMPORARY PAINTERS 


An exhibition of pictures of women by contemporary 
painters was recently held at the Wilderstein galleries. 
Had I had the naming of this exhibition I should 
have called it “ Pictures with Women.” The best 
picture of a woman was Augustus John’s early “ Lilian 
Shelley ’’ ; the worst picture of a woman is Blair Hughes 
Stenton’s ‘‘ Nude ”’ but he has done marvels with it. 
These are the two extremes; the former giving one 
pleasure because it is so full of life; the latter because 
it is so full of design. I mean this quite literally in the 
quantitative as well as the qualitative sense. Edward Le 
Bas’s “‘ Rosie ’’ and Allan Gwynne-Jones’ “‘ Mrs. Smith ”’ 
seem to me to come next in the interpretation of life, Le 
Bas giving us youth, Gwynne Jones age. Attractive as 
pictures rather than as “‘ women” are Keith Baynes 
circus rider ‘“‘ Mochaquita ’’—a lovely design in a few 
colours, and Alison Debenham’s “* After Supper,’”’ and a 
more complex design in a greater number of colours. 
I do not know when the late Mark Gertler’s ‘‘ The 
Song ”’ was painted, but it seems to forebode this artist’s 
tragedy. It is neither realistic nor abstract, but a little 
of both with a cold grey which is here a colour not a 
tone; and one knows how passionately he devoted 
himself to the exploitation of the hottest colour he could 
create. Other good paintings are by H. E. Du Plessis, 
Anthony Devas, Adrian Daintrey, Ethel Walker, in fact 
the whole exhibition, with a few exceptions, certainly is 
enjoyable if one is content with women as, so to speak, 
the raw material of the paintings, but not as their theme, 
in the sense of a Titian or a Goya, or even a Boucher. 








ART AND TEMPERAMENT? Iv 


BY HERBERT FURST 


Ill. THE SCIENTIFIC—concluded 

N the old sense of the word science means trained 
| skill and as such was implicit in the terms old Master 

and Masterpiece, i.e., the example of his work which 
the aspiring master painters would have to submit to his 
guild in proof of his mastery. The painter was thus 
socially the equal but not the superior of the master mason 
or the master tailor. His science was that which he 
acquired in practising under a master during his 
apprenticeship. The Renaissance with its theoretical 
enquiries into the art of the antique and the science of the 
classics causes a new type of artist to arise, the academic 
painter or sculptor or architect who investigated old or 
invented new principles of art, thus reviving a trade into 
a liberal profession. 

This profession was, however, more mixed up with 
literature and aesthetic theory than with what we to-day 
would call science, that is to say the establishment or 
application of objectively valid facts. 

Way back in the XIVth century a Florentine artist, 
Gentile da Fabriano, had endeavoured to represent the 
splendour of the sun by placing a small disc of gold in his 
sky. Although theoretically a polished metal surface is 
capable of reflecting light more powerfully than any 
pigment, his solution of the problem was not a scientific 
one. By comparison Claude’s method of light yellow 
pigment contrasted with dark shapes was more convincing; 
Turner’s method of light against light differentiated only 
by “ hot ” and “ cold ” colours, was still more effective. 
It was, however, not until the artists’ attention had been 
drawn to scientific treatises on colour that they attempted 
to put science into a practice which Leonardo had already 
touched upon. This led eventually to the pseudo- 
scientific art of divisionism practised by Camille Pissarro 
and Seurat. It consisted briefly in placing spots of pure 
colour close together so that at a distance they would seem 
to fuse into one another and render the effect of bright 
atmospheric light. 

Of the two Pissarro had the most scientific tempera- 
ment, exhausting itself in experiment but hardly producing 
the kind of art that stirs the emotions. Seurat achieved, 
at any rate, in such pictures as “‘ La Baignade,’”’ in the 
Tate Gallery, and the “‘ Dimanche a la Grande-Jatte,” 
now in America, more impressive successes. Seurat, 
however, also experimented in the more personal sphere 
of design. I say more personal, because although the 
Renaissance masters before him had explored design in 
order to place it on a scientific basis, the question of good 
or bad can only be answered subjectively. With those old 
masters, however, design remained in the main a linear 
problem to which was added the problem of colour 
harmony and chiaroscuro. 

With Seurat and even more with Cézanne, design 
meant a rhythmic composition in two dimensions with an 
apparent third, and calculated to satisfy the eye or the 
mind—it is not quite clear which—in its own right, that 
is to say apart from the subject matter it dealt with. 

A great deal of what we unhappily call ‘‘ modernist ”’ 
art represents experiments on Cézanne’s real or alleged 
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lines. Whether such art should therefore be called 
aesthetic or scientific is uncertain ; whether those who 
practise it should be regarded as representatives of the 
scientific temperament, I am unable to decide. Certain 
it is at all events that Cézanne regarded his art as a 
matter of “ tempérament”’ and as issuing from a “ petite 
sensation.” 

It is also certain that unless an artist of the future 
should, through scientific research, discover a means of 
rendering his two-dimensional art truly stereoscopic it is 
difficult to see what further scope there can be for the 
scientific temperament in art, where it has always been 
more of a hindrance than a help. 

Such matters are better left in the hands of the 
scientist with aesthetic sensibility, and of such there are 
now quite a number in the only form of representational 
art which has a future : Cinematography. 


IV. THE RELIGIOUS 


We must date the beginnings of our fine arts of to-day 
—painting, sculpture and architecture—from the Christian 
Era, not so much because Christianity brought a single 
religion to Europe, but because that religion purported 
to contain the sum and substance of all knowledge. It 
tells how one God, who in fact was described as looking 
rather like a Man, began by creating “‘ the heaven and the 
earth,” and, with surprisingly scientific accuracy—at least, 
so far as our knowledge goes—out of “‘ the waters.”’ It 
goes on with its science, with equally surprising accuracy, 
describing the creation of the inorganic, before the organic, 
the plant world before the animal world, and man as the 
crown of creation, with less science but considerable 
biological detail. Then comes a bit of geography mixed 
up with ethics and the account becomes more and more 
confused ; and God himself seems most concerned with 
the danger of man’s rivalry with ‘‘one of us,” and 
therefore trying to keep man not only away from the 
knowledge of Good and Evil but also from living for ever. 
Thereafter the Bible continues as a mixture of hygienics, 
ethics, philosophy, history, and poetry. What the Bible 
said was true beyond all possibility of contradiction be- 
cause it was “‘ the Word of God.”” Therefore those who 
believed this were religious and those who did not were 
irreligious: and since the Bible was Christian the 
believers were Christians, and again since Church 
claimed catholic authority and validity for all believers it 
follows that no irreligious activities could have the 
sanction of the Church. To that extent then all artists 
were religious ; and this in spite of the fact that they were 
one and all offenders against the second commandment. 
One must not expect cast-iron logic from this kind of 
religion, only the malleable metal that can be hammered 
and bashed into any shape required by a power over which 
mankind seems to have—as yet at any rate—no control, 
but whose workings are manifest in history, never perhaps 
more so than to-day. 

I have thought it necessary to make this detour before 
coming to my point because I want to establish the truth 
that subject matter in art is in itself no indication of a 
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religious temperament. It is evident that so long as the 
Church remained the highest authority, and, what is 
even more important, the greatest patron of art, all artists 
would have to make an outward show of religion no 
matter what their temperament really was—and did so, 
their hearts being in most cases quite somewhere else. 

It is unfortunate that the etymology of the word is, 
according to the dictionary, “‘ uncertain” ; if it were not 
its true significance might be less disputable than it is. 
The definition of religion as ‘‘ Action or conduct indi- 
cating a belief in, reverence for, and desire to please a 
divine ruling power,’”’ comes nearest to my interpretation 
of the religious temperament, provided one does not 
confuse the “ divine ruling power ”’ with the God of any 
organized religion. Ultimate analysis would probably 
show that this “divine ruling power” of the truly 
religious temperament is none other than the individual’s 
own conception of his obligations to his ideals. Without 
ideals one cannot be religious in temperament, but one 
might very well be an infidel, a blackguard, or a fool in 
the eyes of others. Those who serve a cause whole- 
heartedly and without self-interest, possess a religious 
temperament—no matter what the cause. In other 
words the religious temperament is not necessarily 
Christian, or, if Christian, cannot be claimed by any 
particular denomination; there may be considerable 
variations in expression even amongst followers of one 
and the same denomination. 

This is, I am afraid, as near as I can get to my definition 
of a word which is as uncertain in its use as “ religious.” 

As we are dealing here only with European artists of 
the ‘‘ Christian ”’ Era, the religious temperament we have 
to consider is pre-eminently Christian in the dogmatic 
sense. 

Fra Angelico stands in that sense supreme amongst all 
artists, and he does so because his Christianity leaps to 
our eyes of to-day as clearly as it did to his contemporaries. 
To know his works is to know the man with certainty, and 
to love him in spite of the fact that his Christianity lacks 
the vigour of that Jesus of Nazareth who drove the money 
changers out of the temple “with a scourge of small 
cords,”’ and the humanity of the crucified who cried out 
so pitifully “ at the ninth hour.”” In short, Fra Angelico’s 
religion was true to his own conception of his ideal and 
that was, as with all Italians, a delicate, gentle and well 
bred ‘‘ mother of God ”’ rather than God himself. But 
the Angelic brother was pure in heart. 


“‘ This master,” says Vasari, ‘‘ might have lived in a 
world with the utmost ease and comfort, since in 
addition to what he originally possessed, he might have 
gained whatever he desired by the exercise of the arts with 
which, while still very young, he was perfectly well 
acquainted.” In fact, according to Vasari, he was 
offered the archbishopric of Florence, but “‘ he entreated 
his Holiness to provide himself with some other person 
since he did not feel capable of ruling men.” 

Fra Angelico was—apart from his professional 
activities—a paragon of all passive virtues. He was 
moderate in all his habits, lived temperately ; held him- 
self apart from the snares of the world ; never displayed 
anger among the brethren of his order ; “a thing which 
appears to me most extraordinary, nay almost incredible,” 
comments Vasari ; he never retouched a painting when 
once it was finished “‘ but left all as it was done the first 
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time, believing, as he said, that such was the will of God.” 
He never took up his brushes until he had first offered a 
prayer; and is said never to have painted a Crucifix 
“without tears streaming from his eyes . . .” 

Seeing his pictures, reading about his life, one is led 
into a charmed world of absolute reality : his Christs, his 
madonnas, his saints and angels, are certainly his; but 
they are real nevertheless. He lived in a world of his own, 
an unquestioning believer, so intense that this world of 
his had visual objectivity. We are told that he would not 
touch his painting when once it was finished ; of course 
not: he was only the instrument that wielded the brush, 
but God guided his hand—or so he must have thought. 
He was not an artist in temperament; he was hardly 
interested in the artist’s problems of perspective and 
relief ; scarcely in colour except to see that his pigments 
were pure and brilliant and correct in their ritual 
significance. He gave his angels rainbow wings because, 
as with Swedenborg centuries later, he had seen them, 
knew how they looked and what habiliments they wore, 
what instruments they played in their celestial sphere. 
However, he also, where suitable, introduced likenesses 
from the life, or at least portraits of eminent persons then 
living. 

We must remember, if we wish to see Fra Angelico 
with something like the eyes of his contemporaries, that 
to most of them this Beato Angelico was not indulging in 
poetic fancies but recording facts, or rather persons and 
places believed to have been or actually to be real— 
Heaven and Hell, Saints and Patriarchs, Seraphim and 
Cherubim. For him, as for most of his contemporaries, 
Christ and the Madonna were not only waiting in heaven 
to receive the saved, but also capable at any moment of 
entering the monk’s cell or, for that matter, the Pope’s 
churches, chapels and palaces and of enjoying or con- 
demning the artist’s work, just as the Devil himself might 
pop in to tempt him away from God, or to carry him in 
person off to Hell. Fra Angelico believed with childlike 
innocence in all these things. As the Vasari commen- 
tator will say: ‘‘ Though without doubt his chief glory 
is a fervour of conviction which passes beyond and above 
the technique, yet in technique also he sets a worthy example, 
and he owes to his composition as well as to his con- 
viction the fact that he charms at once the ignorant, the 
devotee, the dilettante, and the trained artist.’”’ That is 
why his reputation has lasted unimpaired and indeed 
unquestioned, in spite of the fact that for the trained artist, 
and the aesthetician there are other painters of the period 
of greater technical knowledge and more learning. 

Yet, when all is said, even a Fra Angelico, like all truly 
religious artists—or minds in general—is at bottom a 
sensualist, justifying his occupation to himself by applying 
this outlet for sensual pleasure by its pious purpose. 
Consider this most interesting passage in Vasari’s Life of 
one of Fra Angelico’s principal followers, Fra Filippo 
Lippi. 

“ Tt is said that Fra Filippo was much addicted to the 
pleasures of sense, in so much that he would give all he 
possessed to secure the gratification of whatever inclin- 
ation might at the moment be predominant ; but if he 
could by no means accomplish his wishes, he would then 
depict the object which had attracted his attention in his 
paintings, and endeavour by discoursing and reasoning 
with himself to diminish the violence of his inclination.”’ 
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The point here is that although Fra Filippo 
was a maker of religious pictures he had not a 
religious temperament—he seduced his nun model in his 
54th year and no doubt thus found an outlet for his 
‘inclinations ” which his Faith could not satisfy. Per 
contra Fra Angelico unquestionably found gratification 
for his senses in the glories which he depicted, with 
sensuous colour and richness of ornament ; but we do not 
know whether behind all this was not—as seems more 
than likely with a monk who took his vow of chastity 
seriously—a sublimation of “the pleasures of sense "’— 
since of a deeper or more sublime import there is nothing. 

Fra Angelico, who lived from 1387 to 1455, died 
twenty years before another “ religious ” painter was born, 
one whom many also regard as typical of the religious 
temperament. This was Matthias Griinewald (1475— 
after 1523), a Bavarian. 

If the refined and charming Angelico—or to give him 
his monastic name, Brother John of Fiesole—was Italian 
and feminine, his Master Matthias was his typically German 
and masculine counterpart, not quite counterpart perhaps, 
because he was an architect and water engineer also. 

Little is known, however, of his life,' though he re- 
sembles Fra Angelico in that, according to his latest 
biographer: ‘‘he seems never to have lost his old- 
fashioned faith, even though he was interested in the 
Reformation.”” I don’t quite understand the significance 
of the “‘ even though ”’ because the Reformation does not 
imply an intellectual revolt against the authority of the 
Bible ; it is only a revolt against a Church which had 
superseded, or at least modified, this authority. Never- 
theless, Griinewald’s religious paintings are obviously the 
fruits of ‘old-fashioned earnest faith,’’ held with 
typically German incontinence. 

Whereas Fra Angelico never offends against polite 
manners and spares the feelings of his “‘audience”’ Matthias 
Griinewald turns tragedy into horror. Why? Because 
his ‘‘ audience ’’ expected emotions to be ladled out to 
them by the bucketful. 

“Brother John,” like Brother Francis of Assisi before 
him, was not only an Italian but a born “ gentleman,”’ a 
man of breeding; but also a monk, from religious con- 
viction. We know little of Matthias Griinewald’s origins, 
though we learn that, according to Sandrart, writing after 
the middle of the XVIIth century, he “ led a secluded 
life devoted to melancholy contemplation ’’ and that he 
was unhappily married. His great German contemporary 
Albrecht Diirer (1471-1528) stood mentally on an 
incomparably higher level. Though a painter of religious 
subjects and full of religious sincerity, especially evident 
in his engravings and woodcuts, Diirer had a much more 
philosophic temperament, a much saner outlook and more 
balanced mind. In fact, however, Diirer was not really a 
painter, he had no feeling at all for colour and little for 
light and atmosphere, for all the warm sun that streams 
into the ‘“‘Gehaus "’ in his famous engraving of that title 
of St. Jerome. 

Griinewald is all that Diirer is not. Griinewald is a 
born colourist, a fantastic juggler with light and atmo- 
sphere—the only elements of beauty, of serenity and 
unity—in his art. For the rest the passion of Christ and 
the Golden Legend furnished him with subject matter 
for his brush, and to this he devoted a mind ever, it 


' See Matthias Griinewald, Personality and Accomplishments. By 
Burkhard. (Harvard University Press) 
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seems, feverishly disturbed. His pictures have the 
quality of dreams induced by drugs. If his madonnas 
have a certain lady-like elegance and even a claim to 
beauty, their setting seems a confused phantasmagoria. 
His great work, the famous Isenheim Altar in Kolmar, 
is claimed by Burckhardt as “‘the most imposing monu- 
ment of German painting and as the most moving and 
impressive series of religious painting of the entire Middle 
Ages.”” The claim so far as German painting is con- 
cerned may stand; but whether it is really “‘ the most 
moving and impressive series of religious painting of the 
entire Middle Ages seems more questionable unless the 
stress is on the word series. The trouble with Griinewald 
is that one has never quite the feeling that it is art at all, a 
feeling which—dare I utter such heresy—overcomes one 
with Wagner’s operas. Let Griinewald’s colour and light 
stand for Wagner’s music and to that extent as pure art ; 
there is too much theatricality about their “ stories.”’ 
However that may be, one has certainly the feeling 
about the Crucifixion, the central panel of the Isenheim 
Altar, in which Christ’s body seems exaggeratedly con- 
torted and lacerated, and St. John the Baptist points his 
fingers too obviously at the scene. Griinewald was a poor 
draughtsman producing uglinesses even where he did not 
mean them, as for example in the legs and feet of his 
knock-kneed St. John ; or in the intended “ beauty ” of 
the blonde transfigured Christ, from the Resurrection in 
the same altar piece. In the Temptation of St. Anthony 
he wallows in the hideousness of disease. Here is 
Burckhardt’s description of a single detail in this subject : 


“In the left-hand corner squats a horrible creature 
human in face and form but with webbed feet and stubby 
hands, his deformed arms, maimed legs and swollen abdomen 
covered with loathsome running sores. Commonly termed 
the demon of leprosy or syphilis, this magnificently painted 
figure was probably incorporated in the picture 
because the monks of Isenheim specialized in the treatment 
of maladies of the skin.” 


There can be little doubt that Griinewald made his 
studies from living facts. Nothing that Bosch, Pieter 
Brueghel or Huys conceived in the way of the fantastic 
and grotesque comes anywhere near the horror of 
Griinewald’s Temptation of St. Anthony. 

There can be no doubt that Griinewald’s tempera- 
ment was religious, but his conception of religion was 
something between a miracle, a passion play and a night- 
mare; naiveté and horror hand in hand. To that 
extent Griinewald is typically German, whereas Diirer— 
who incidentally was of Hungarian extraction—belongs 
at least as much to humanity in general as to Germany 
in particular. Or, to put it in Burckhardt’s well expressed 
verdict : 

Griinewald has neither the comprehensive ambitions that 
animated Diirer, nor the conciliatory nature that made com- 
promise possible. His personality was split, his heart 
divided, so that he was ever wavering between the reality of 
human experience and the expectation of divine miracle, 
between orthodox knowledge and credulous faith. He never 
resolved the conflicts at war in his own breast ; he remained 
too one-sided in his nature to tolerate concessions and so 


he developed eccentricity of genius rather than insincerity of 
talent.” 


This inability to resolve conflicts at war in his own 
breast is, I submit, the tragedy of the German mind, 
which has, so to speak, one foot of its understanding still 
in the childhood of a race and the other seems league- 
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booted in the forefront of civilization. The German 
mind has reached universality only in music, when that 
conflict cannot exist because music is emotion or it is 
nothing ; Wagner is the exception that forms the rule. 

Hitherto we have described two types of religious 
temperament, that of the Church Christian and that of the 
Bible Christian, for the Reformation was a turning away 
from the Church to its foundations, and there is evidence 
that Griinewald, like Diirer, was at least interested in the 
Lutheran movement. 

We will now again consider these two difficulties in 
religious feeling as it shows itself in two later artists. 

The Church Christian’s post-Reformation tempera- 
ment is strikingly illustrated by the art of El Greco. 

El Greco, a Greek from Crete, whose real name was 
Domenico Theotocopuli (1548-1625), after having studied 
and painted in Italy under the influence of Titian and 
Tintoretto, settled in 1576 in Toledo, and it was there and 
thus that he became the greatest Spanish painter before 
Velazquez, though Velazquez’s art can hardly be com- 
pared with his, being that of a totally different tempera- 
ment, as we have seen. 

To understand just why El Greco’s association with 
Toledo should have so powerfully affected his art one 
must know something of the Toledo of that time. Let 
me quote a recent authority’ on this : 


‘* But whatever Rome could offer Greco in personalities 
and works, Rome was no longer the focus of the spiritual 
world ; the new spirit, borne by the practical discipline of 
Loyola and by the ecstatic extravagance of St. Teresa of 
Avila, settled these where the Escorial was built as the new 
citadel of faith, and in the palaces of Toledo, which were 
converted with monasteries, like houses with fortresses in 
times of danger. Philip the Second was more Catholic than 
the Pope, Toledo more ecclesiastical than Rome. 

‘This Spanish Lhasa,”’ continues Professor Goldscheider, 
“tin which 150,000 people then dwelt, had hundreds of mon- 
asteries. . Although Toledo was a busy place, the city 
of the most flexible sword blades, of the finest silk fabrics, 
of the most artistic tiles—all these activities were grouped 
around the palace of the Archbishop, who, next to the 
Emperor, was the most powerful man in that land; around 
the thousand monasteries where death and not life was the 
chief concern ; around the square in front of the Puerta del 
Cambroén, the execution-ground of the Tribunal of the 
Inquisition. ‘The masters of Toledo are the priests,’ 
Navagiero, Venice’s Ambassador to the Emperor, had 
written.” 


Imagine then a man like El Greco, who as a Cretan 
was not unfamiliar with the Byzantine world of purely 
ritual painting, who in Italy had of necessity imbibed 
much of the anti-ecclesiastic spirit of humanism trans- 
ported into the stronghold of militant obscurantism. 
How powerful and dangerous militancy of this kind can be 
we now see in Germany where “ the State ’’ has taken the 
place of “‘ the Church.” Based on carefully studied mass- 
psychology in both cases its teachings can act like a drug, 
obscuring reason and leading to incredible ecstasies, 
comparable to those engendered by drugs and quite 
unintelligible to the undrugged mind. 

Now we know for a fact that El Greco in his pre- 
Spanish career painted as soberly as Titian and as daringly 
as Tintoretto ; we also know that he kad in his library 
not only the Bible but also Homer, Euripides, sop and 
Lucian, all of which he could read in the original. 

“Greco’s external life, like that of many a Spanish 


2 El Greco, Phaedon Edition, with an introduction by Ludwig Goldscheider. 
(London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 
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hidalgo,”’ says Geldscheider, ‘‘ was dominated by pomp 
and poverty.”” El Grece wrote a treatise on art; kept 
house on a grand style, had his own band of musicians, 
and, a quite interesting sidelight, he had, like Rubens, a 
picture factory and was instrumental in having the tax 
removed which was levied on the sale of works of art by 
living artists. He was, as one could vulgarly say, “‘all 
there,”” that is to say all in the front ranks of church 
aristocracy and “ business ’’, unlike Griinewald, who had 
the naiveté of the peasant mind. 

Like the German artist, however, El Greco excels in 
colour and the magic of light. 

Although there are in his pre-Spanish paintings 
indications that he had a natural leaning towards the 
elongation of figures beyond their natural proportions, 
this tendency became the hall-mark of his Spanish period 
works. Whilst in his pre-Spanish period he could and 
did paint soberly and exquisitely from the life or in the 
manner of the Venetian masters whom he admired, he 
preferred in his Spanish period to paint from his 
imagination and obviously without reference to models. 
And in these paintings there is that ecstatic quality 
which marks the peculiarity of his religious temperament, 
differing as this does from a Fra Angelico’s childlike 
innocence, from a Griinewald’s uncultured ardour. 

There is no object in an analysis here of individual 
pictures amongst which the “ Burial of Count Orgaz,” in 
Toledo, ranks as El Greco’s supreme achievement and in 
which the natural and the supernatural, the truth of nature 
and the truth of imagination, figure as it were shoulder to 
shoulder. This painting has been accepted as a master- 
piece even by those who have no appreciation of his other 
ecstatic works. 

Quite apart from the fact that, as I have already stated, 
El Greco kept a picture factory, and that therefore not all 
“‘ El Grecos ’’ are by his hand, even his ecstatic works do 
vary in success or merit, if you like. But his best works 
are almost miracles of verisimilitude—provided one 
accepts this word as meaning that they have the semblance 
of the supernatural in actuality. This results most from 
his extraordinary manipulation of light and colour, never 
that of nature yet always that of an aesthetic truth, never 
truly logical yet ever truly convincing. His elongated 
figures have often been compared with flames, and the 
“‘ cloven tongues ”’ of the Holy Ghost are evoked in one’s 
mind. But the Holy Spirit that inspired him is rather a 
grim one, a flashing light in an outer darkness—as in a 
thunderstorm the very mood even of his landscapes of 
Toledo. 

El Greco in this mood is a truly religious painter who 
takes us into “‘ another world ’’—the world of the dogmatic 
Church, struggling for its life. 

This art is miles away from the art of an equally fervent 
believer, but a Bible, not a Church, Christian, whom we 
have next to consider. 

o> 6 6 

The Exhibition of Feliks Topolski’s drawings now 
being held at Knoedler’s Galleries, Old Bond Street, is a 
very live one and worthy of this artist’s great reputation. 
As Polish Official War Artist the larger number of the 
seventy-three works are topical, though some date from 
1919, including Paderewski when Prime Minister. Space 
does not permit of a detailed review in this issue, but 
one will appear in our next. 
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A RARE SET OF FINEST CHELSEA VASES, circa 1758 


published an account of his travels in China, and gave 

the name “‘ Porcelain ”’ to the material now known as 
“‘ china,” and by very slow degrees specimens of this ware 
were imported into Europe during the next three hundred 
years. All the potters in the different countries who had 
been making earthenware were astonished at the brilliance 
of the substance, and later in the XVIIth century began to 
make strong efforts to imitate it. 

The earliest specimens of any European imitation are 
a few pieces of soft porcelain that have survived from a 
kiln established at Florence under the patronage of the 
Medici family about 1584. This, however, was entirely 
different in its nature from that of the Chinese, which had 
always been made of two native earths, called “* kaolin ” 
and ‘‘ petuntse."” That is a white China clay and China 
stone—a kind of feldspar. The Florentine porcelain was 
made by mixing together an impure China-clay, fine 
white sand and a large proportion of glass. It was 
thus the predecessor of that famous group of imitative 
soft porcelains extensively made in France and England 
in the XVIIth century. There is a small collection of this 
Medici porcelain in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


I the year 1298, the Venetian traveller Marco Polo 


SOFT PORCELAIN IN FRANCE 

Previous to the reign of Louis XIV (1643-1715) 
nothing was known in France of any other porcelain than 
that which came from the Far East. A few pieces of the 
soft Florentine porcelain doubtless found their way to the 
French court, and this was the natural step by which the 
potters in the neighbourhood strove to bring their ware 
into closer agreement with the new and marvellous porce- 
lain of the East. It is only in 1673 that we reach sure 
ground, when Louis Poterat, a worker at St. Sever, near 
Rouen, was granted an exclusive monopoly for the 
fabrication of plates and dishes, pots and vases of 
porcelain like that of China. The earthenware factory at 
St. Cloud appears to be the next which manufactured a 
translucent porcelain under the direction of M. Moran. 
If the material itself is less perfect than that of Rouen, the 
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decorations are in pure French taste, though the forms 
have been borrowed from those of China. Another name 
in connection with this factory is that of Chicanneau and 
his son, who brought the manufacture to a high degree 
of perfection about the year 1696. The Duc d’Orléans 
became the patron of the works at St. Cloud, and it seems 
natural to find that the Prince de Condé, the princely 
owner of the domain of Chantilly, provided funds for an 
establishment there in letters patent granted to a man 
called Cirou in 1735, who had been making experiments 
for ten years previously. 


HARD PORCELAINS IN EUROPE 


It may be sufficient to say that all true hard porcelains 
are made from natural earths, in that respect resembling 
the Chinese. They have a hard glaze and paste which 
will resist the action of a file. The method of using a file 
is to employ an edge of it on the base of the piece, either 
on the foot-rim of a bowl or cup, or in the centre of the 
hollow base of a figure. Rub the file gently once or twice 
upon it and then look at the file for a white deposit, which 
only appears if the substance tested is of a soft nature. 
In this place we had better indicate that there are three 
classes of porcelain: (1) the natural, hard porcelains 
above described; (2) the artificial, glassy porcelains ; 
and (3) the phosphatic, or bone, porcelain, invented in 
England in the XVIIIth century and since always 
produced in England, America and elsewhere in 
Europe. Besides the Chinese, a German named 
Béttger in 1709 discovered the necessary materials in 
Saxony for making hard paste. Augustus, then Elector, 
was a great patron of the chemists and philosophers of his 
day, and Béttger was put to work under the chief chemist 
to the Dresden court. First of all, he was able to produce 
a red stoneware so hard that it was capable of receiving a 
high polish in the hands of a lapidary. A little later it 
seems that he was able to produce a few crude specimens 
of true white porcelain at the Leipzig Fair in 1710. This 
success stimulated the English potters in their endeavours, 
but not until 1742 at the earliest was a hard porcelain, 
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A BLUE AND WHITE DISH OF MEDICI 
PORCELAIN. Made at Florence about 1586 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


somewhat resembling it, produced in this country. In 
fact, the natural earths for hard paste production, which 
were obtained from Cornish clays, did not appear until 
the years 1770-81 at Bristol and Plymouth. 

The admixture of bone-ash was probably first used at 
the Bow Factory in England very soon after its start in 
1744, but many of the English factories were some years 
before they adopted this improvement in the soft pastes. 
It is generally possible in specimens of the XVIIIth 
century to find a small fracture which can be tested in 
another way. The hard paste breaks off, leaving a 
conchoidal, or shell-like, surface, while the fractures in 
soft porcelain show a distinctive granular surface, like 
that of loaf sugar. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHINA COLLECTING 

I was advised during my student days at a medical 
school to “‘ live in the wards ”’ as much as possible in order 
to observe and handle as many patients as the time 
allowed. Now with every art, and there is some resem- 
blance in making a medical and ceramic diagnosis, 
experience is the only guide to rapid and certain opinions. 
My advice would be th “ live with your china ”’ ; put it in 
your airtight cabinet [in the room in which you sit most 
often and get accustomed to the look of it at every 
opportunity ; haunt the museums and antique dealers, 
asking advice and questioning the authorities wherever 
available. Then, with some handy china-book always 
with you, attach yourself to the person whose knowledge 
is best to be relied upon and who suits your own method 
of thought. A congenial adviser is such a stimulus to 
your own research that it js well to take pieces which you 
anticipate buying for him to see before the purchase. 
After some months of careful selection you will then have 
examples which may help you from your own knowledge 
to set a standard of excellence in colour, shape, modelling 
and finish. For instance, if you take a fancy to a piece of 
china, get it on approval for a few days, then bring it home 
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THE BASE OF THE MEDICI DISH, marked 
the Duomo at Florence, 1586 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


and set it by the side of your standard examples of the 
same factory. Inferior work or imitations will not stand 
this test. This process may take six months or more for 
you to obtain a smattering of the difficulties involved ; 
but your aim from the beginning, after viewing the best 
museum collections, should be to collect examples of the 
factory which appeals to you most highly. Considering 
that there were, in the first hundred years of English 
china-making, at least seventeen different factories, your 
schooling in the detection of their differences is no easy 
task. 
AUCTION SALES 


For several reasons I would not recommend you to 
make bids at auction yourself, because the best plan to 
prevent being excited into bidding for pieces you do not 
require and which seem to be going cheaply, is to employ 
a dealer at a small commission to buy for you those which 
you have selected at the previous view before the sale. 
Always obtain the catalogues by post some time before- 
hand ; study them well, and do not necessarily accept the 
description given. Then go and examine them very 
carefully, mark the catalogue and see your dealer friend 
about the lots, asking his advice when he has seen them 
also. Having deciaed the price which they will be worth 
to your collection, ask the dealer to try and get them for 
you. He will be able to give slightly more or less accord- 
ing to the competition and so obtain the piece more 
certainly than if you had left a bid at the auctioneer’s 
office, because this has to be a fixed sum which he dare 
not exceed. But your dealer will be able to judge your 
real needs more exactly. 

On the whole, perhaps it is better for the amateur 
collector to buy deliberately and quietly from his trusted 
dealer, attending auctions only to enlarge his experience 
of the values from time to time. 

When buying from the dealer, arrange with him to give 
a written description on your receipted bill, because the 
law of warranty is that verbal descriptions can often be 
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set aside, while a written one, if founded on an error or a 
deception, entitles the buyer to recovery of the price paid. 
This invoice forms a guide or guarantee which no honest 
dealer will object to giving. Now asa collector, enter in a 
book kept for the purpose another description and the 
cost of each specimen acquired. Subsequently you 
should make a catalogue of your specimens in order to 
refresh your memory and aid you when showing your 
collection. 

Glazed porcelain of all kinds has so much brilliance 
and life in its structure that experienced collectors like to 
see a considerable part of each piece left white and 
not completely covered with paint. If you come to think 
about it, a plate hung up or stood upon a stand which 
shows none of the original porcelain might as well be 
made of wood or papier maché. The shell-like glory of 
the white porcelain enhances the colours of the panels 
painted upon it. In the case of the hard paste the colours 
stand out on the surface, whereas they sink into the glaze 
and blend with it entirely on soft paste specimens. There 
are sO many imitations of soft paste from the old factories 
in France and England now made in hard paste that a 
few years ago the market was flooded with fraudulent 
Chelsea copies ; but they could be detected immediately 


FIDELLE ... DUVIVIER (ADDENDUM) 








Fig. I 

By some little misunderstanding, in the closing article in the 
March issue dealing with this Huguenot artist’s activities, two very 
important illustrations were omitted—the two side panels to the 
Hanley Museum jug (Fig. I). 

Let us take Figure I first of all, showing a background of the 
porcelain factory and the kilns, possibly taken from the banks of 
the River Severn. On the right side, a pheasant perched by the 
side of a tree, with several buds and full roses, all reminiscent of 
earlier days at Derby, and to the left and above the factory two 
specimens of the “ exotic ’’ bird, examples of which by this artist 
certainly appear on some earlier examples of both Chelsea and 
Worcester porcelain. 

This is, however, a subject to which Mr. Honey, of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, is especially devoting himself, so 
that I will not attempt to anticipate anything that he may wish to 
tell us when his researches are completed. 


by the fact that the colours stood out on the surface of its 
rather grey paste and were quite obviously worthless when 
standing by specimens of the old factories. 


REPAIRS AND RECONSTRUCTIONS 

It is best to start with the intention of buying only 
perfect specimens, but of course, if a very rare object has 
some slight imperfection which is not an eyesore, this 
must be pardoned, because in the course of two hundred 
years small projecting parts such as leaves, petals and 
fingers are bound to have met with slight accidents. In 
choosing your piece if it be a figure always have a pocket- 
knife or a coin ready to detect any part which you suspect 
to have been repaired. By tapping the coin very lightly 
on the real china part a ringing tone is elicited, but if the 
part has been painted over recently to cover a repair a dull 
wooden sound is audible. Now take the point of a thin 
knife and very lightly touch this portion and if it is not 
china, the knife will makea slight indentation. This cannot 
happen to the original porcelain parts, which are hard 
enough to resist it. Now the smell of paint lasts a long 
time if you warm it with the finger, and your next proceed- 
ing should be to smell the portion you suspect, and if unfired 
paint can be smelt, it has certainly undergone repair. 





Fig. II 


Except for the student_of the Derby factory, perhaps Fig. II, 
illustrating the opposite panel, does not carry quite as much 
interest. The two goldfinches are not so neatly painted, but a 
careful study of the technique employed in producing the trees, 
leaves and foliage will reveal a number of similarities to many of 
the illustrations given in the issue of December of last year and 
March of this, and may lead to a solution regarding the name 
of the artist who painted some of those very quaint and beautiful 
Chelsea pieces, decorated in that very distinctive green and black, 
which emanated from the Giles atelier. 

I know of services partly of Oriental and partly of Chelsea 
porcelain composed of pieces decorated in this style, some by 
O’ Neale, some by this artist and some by another as yet unknown. 

There is much work of absorbing interest still awaiting those 
to whom it appeals in the unravelling of these lost pages from the 
Chelsea factory books. Wn. H. T 
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IDENTIFYING AND DATING 
BRITISH AND IRISH SILVER 


BY EDWARD WENHAM 


I, LONDON 


S the immature mind of a child regards the 
A alphabet and multiplication tables as unintelligible 

mysteries, so the average adult regards any 
tabulation of unfamiliar symbols as quite beyond his 
comprehension. Yet when the seemingly meaningless 
hieroglyphics are studied individually and in their rela- 
tion to one another, the light of understanding dispels 
any cbscure meaning and the interest is immediately 
quickened. This applies particularly in ascertaining the 
significance of the various marks impressed upon British 
and Irish silver, although many fairly experienced col- 
lectors and all beginners are apt to look upon them 
almost as the crude scribblings of a forgotten race. 

As the subject is one which cannot be adequately 
treated in one article, it is proposed to divide it into 
(1) the marks on London silver; (2) those used by 
various English and provincial towns; and (3) those 
found on Irish and Scottish silver. 

Since the XIVth century, when the English gold- 
smiths were first compelled to have their work assayed 
and marked, until the present time, six separate marks 
(with minor variations which will be described) have 
been used at different times by the London Assay Office 
in addition to the mark impressed by the maker ; these 
exclude the special punch showing the double profiles 
of King George V and Queen Alexandra permitted on 
silver with the date letter of either of the following years— 
1933-4, 1934-5, 1935-6; and the mark impressed on 
silverwork imported from abroad, which at the present 
time is the zodiacal sign of Leo. 

These seven marks, in the order each was adopted, 
are: the leopard’s head; the mark of the maker; the 
date letter; the lion passant; the figure of Britannia 
seated ; the lion’s head erased ; the reigning sovereign’s 
head. 

When tabulated, these various devices are likely to 
cause any layman to quail at trying to understand their 
meaning; if, however, the combinations are analysed 
and explained they zre shorn of their imagined mysticism. 
In fact, like the alphabet, the multiplication tables or the 
notes of a piece of music, once having mastered them, 
you experience no difficulty in interpreting their sig- 
nificance, the while adding greatly to the pleasure of 
collecting silver—always bearing in mind the importance 
of the minor variations and the relation of one mark in 
a group to another, as explained below. 

It is not necessary here to delve into the very early 
marks or the ordinances and statutes which governed 
the goldsmith’s craft in the long ago, apart from men- 
tioning that these regulations were and still are enforced 
by the London Goldsmiths’ Company ; rather, we will 
confine our interest to the several marks previously 
referred to, as they have been used by the London Assay 
Office since 1660. Because, while examples of silverwork 
of the XVIIth century are by no means plentiful, any 


bearing marks of prior to the early Stuart days are so 
rare as to be beyond the interest of the average collector. 

LEOPARD’s HEAD.—This punch which was the first 
to be used was instituted under a statute of 1300 when 
the goldsmiths were ordered to have their work assayed 
to ensure the metal being of standard fineness, silverwork 
passed by the London Goldsmiths’ Company being 
marked with a leopard’s head crowned (Fig. I); and 
any below the prescribed standard was liable to be seized, 
which regulation is in force to the present day. Although 
the leopard’s head has always been used by the London 
Assay Office (except during the period 1697 to 1719 
which will be referred to) we will here deal with it since 
the beginning of the XVIIth century. 

Certain variations occur with the leopard’s head mark 
at different periods, and, like those occurring with other 
marks, these are of importance in deciding the date of 
any piece of London silver. These variations are to be 
noticed: (a) in the outline of the head and the shape 
of the punch ; (b) the expression of the face; and (c) 
what might seem to be the beard—the last two, while 
minor, are worth noting. 

For the first forty-six years of the century, the face 
is somewhat narrower than it became later, with pro- 
truding human-like ears. During this period, the punch 
follows the outline of the head. Then the face assumes a 
more kindly appearance, the punch continuing to follow 
the outline until 1679-80, when it is more or less square 
with rounded corners ; throughout, the crown is in the 
simple style worn by the early English monarchs, and is 
invariably quite distinct. 

From March 27th, 1697 to 1718-19, the leopard’s 
head was discontinued (see later paragraph), and when 
restored in 1719-20, it was for the first two years 
without its whiskers and in a pointed shield. Then 
it resumes its bucolic character and its whiskers, while 
the punch until 1756 shows several variations in shape. 
From 1721-23 the head is unusually broad in a squarish 
punch with slightly curved top and bottom; then for 
two years it is the pointed shield shape ; then for three 
years (1726-28) a shield with a rounded bottom. For 
the following eleven years (1729-39) the pointed shield is 
again adopted, and from then to 1755 the punch again 
follows the outline of the head. For a time, too, the 
head loses some of its whiskers. 

At the beginning of the following cycle (see Date 
Letter) the punch was a definite shield with a rounded 
bottom which remained unchanged during the following 
cycle of twenty years; but with the opening of the new 
cycle in 1776-7, the top corners were clipped, otherwise 
the punch was similar. And though the drawing of the 
actual head varies, the shape of the punch remains the 
same until 1820-1. In 1821, the head loses all its former 
benign look, and assumes that of a hungry cat; at the 
same time it is deprived of its crown (Fig. I). This style 
of leopard’s head appears on all silver marked at the 
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From 1598 to introduction of the High Standard 
(1697) 


GOs 


From restoration of Old Standard to 1739 


Seeve 


From 1739 to adoption of uncrowned leopard’s 
head in 1820 
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Uncrowned leopard’s head punches, 1821 to 1935 


Fig. I. Examples showing variations with the 


London leopard’s head mark 
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Fig. II. Some of the lion punches used by the 
London Assay Office from 1600 to 1820 
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Lion in profile of the type adopted after 
1820 


Fig. Ila. 


London Assay Office from that year (1821-2) until the 
present time, though variations occur with both the punch 
and the style of the head, during the successive cycles. 

Maker’s Mark. In the days when few men could 
read or write, the silversmith generally marked his work 
with a rebus associated with his name or the sign of 
his shop, or other symbol (Fig. VI), though letters 
are found dating as far back as the XVth century. Later 
the initials or (for a limited period, 1697-1720) the first 
two letters of his surname were used (see Fig. VII), 
and these are sometimes useful in approximating the date 
when this punch is decipherable, but where the date 
letter is almost erased, as marks are apt to become 
through that lusty rubbing which servants so often seem 
to devote to the marks on silver—possibly because dirt 
tends to collect in the impressions. 

By the opening of the XVIIth century, the silver- 
smiths had begun to replace the symbols by initials, and 
soon after the Restoration, the former were entirely dis- 
carded, though the initials are frequently accompanied 
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Fig. III. Britannia and lion’s head erased punches 
which replaced the lion passant and leopard’s head 
during the period of High Standard (1697 to 1719-20) 
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George IV William IV Victoria 


Fig. IV. Sovereign’s head punches denoting pay- 
ment of duty on silver plate in force from 1784 to 
1890 
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Fig. V. Groups of marks for different years, each 
including a similar date letter 


by some small emblem in the same punch (Fig. VIII). 
In 1697, however, the craftsmen were ordered to use 
only the first two letters of the surname, and this remained 
in force until 1720, when the former initials were restored. 
Since that time, the maker’s mark has always been 
denoted by the initials, and as from the institution of 
this mark, each man’s punch is registered at the London 
Assay Office. 

Date Letter. As mentioned above, London adopted 
a twenty-year cycle, the first commencing in 1478, each 
cycle being represented by a particular fount or style of 
alphabet, and each succeeding year of the cycle being 
indicated by a letter in its proper sequence, with the 
exception of J and the last five letters of the alphabet. 
While during the period with which we are concerned 
here, a number of different styles of alphabets were used 
to denote separate cycles, the available founts being 
limited, some had perforce to be repeated. Yet no con- 
fusion need arise, because there are distinct features in 
the marks accompanying the date letter which definitely 
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IDENTIFYING AND DATING BRITISH AND 





Fig. VI. BOWL OF APOSTLE 
SPOON showing leopard’s head 
crowned ; the marks below are 
reproduced from the stem. Maker’s 
mark (crescent enclosing a mullet), 
lion and date letter for 1618-19 


determine the cycle to which any letter belongs. 

For example, the old English capital letter €, with 
very slight variations, was used to denote, severally, the 
years 1660-1, 1758-9 and 1838 (Fig. V); but with 
the first the leopard’s head is crowned and the punch 
follows the outline of the head, as it does the outline of 
the lion passant ; with the second, 1758-9, the leopard’s 
head, while still crowned, is in a shield with a rounded 
base, and the lion within one with a double cyma (-~) 
base ; and in the last instance the leopard is without the 
crown, the lion is in profile instead of full face, and like 
all London silver from 1784-5 to 1889-90 these marks 
would be accompanied by a punch showing the reigning 
sovereign’s head—in the present example, that of Queen 
Victoria. 

LIon PassaNT. While the lion punch is generally 
referred to as lion passant, actually until 1820 it is passant 
guardant—passant denotes the attitude of the animal 
when walking with three paws on the ground and the other 
(the dexter or right-hand fore-paw) raised with the head 
turned in the direction he is walking; the passant 
guardant denotes a similar attitude, but with the head 
turned so that it appears full-face on the punch. 

This mark indicates the 925 or Old Standard of 
silver, and the lion is invariably to dexter, that is, walking 
to the left as you see the mark. With the exception of 
the period of the High Standard, the lion has always 
been used by the London Assay Office since the middle 
of the XVth century ; such variations as occur being with 
the shape of the punch and the change from passant- 
guardant (Fig. II) to passant after 1821 (Fig. IIA). From 
1600 to 1679, the punch follows the outline of the lion, 
and from 1679 to the institution of the High Standard 
silver it is oblong with rounded corners. Upon its 
restoration in 1719-20, the oblong punch was retained 
until 1738-9 when it again follows the outline until 1756, 





Fig. VII. MARKS OF 
WILLIAM FLEMING 
(Fl), figure of Britannia, 
lion’s head erased and 
date letter for 1714-15, 
from George I bowl 


IRISH SILVER 





Fig. VIII. MARKS on body and cover 

of two-handled cup showing (ET above 

a crescent) leopard’s head crowned, lion 
and date letter for 1662-3 


when the lion is shown within a shield with a double 
cyma (-~) base. The last mentioned shield remained in 
use until 1895-6. 

FIGURE OF BRITANNIA AND LION’s HEAD ERASED. 
During the time of Charles II the extravagant use of 
silver resulted in a shortage, and the silversmiths, to 
obtain metal, resorted to melting the coinage, which was 
of the same standard as that allowed for silverwork. To 
check this the standard of silver for manufacture was 
altered by the Act of 1697, and the amount of alloy, 
which had previously been 18 pennyweights to 12 ounces 
Troy, or 925 parts pure silver in 1,000 (as used in the 
coinage), was reduced to 10 pennyweights or 958 parts 
pure silver in 1,000, the silver for the coinage remaining 
unchanged. 

This regulation was in force from March 27th, 1697, 
until 1719-20, during which time the figure of Britannia 
seated and the lion’s head erased (Fig. III) replaced the 
lion passant and leopard’s head crowned. 

SOVEREIGN’s HEAD. This punch, which is found on 
London and other silver from 1784-5 to 1889-90, indi- 
cated the payment of duty on silver plate. For the first 
two years, the head is incased, that is, stamped in the 
silver and appears similar to an intaglio, and for the first 
two years the head is facing to the left (Fig. IV) ; other- 
wise it is always in relief and facing to the right, until 
the accession of Queen Victoria, whose profile faces to 
the left. 

By way of practical illustration, it may be well to 
quote a few examples of combinations of marks appear- 
ing on London silver at different periods ; and to this 
end we will take each of the three years in which the 
date letter was the Old English capital © previously 
mentioned, namely, 1660-1, 1758-9 and 1838-9, which 
combinations are shown among the illustrations (Fig. V). 


(a) For 1660-1, the combination is : the leopard’s head crowned 
in a punch following the outline ; the date letter © in a 
shield with a pointed base; the lion full face in a punch 
following the outline. 

For 1758-9: the leopard’s head crowned in a shield with a 
rounded base ; the date letter © in a shield with a double 
cyma (-~) base and clipped corners above ; the lion full face 
in a shield similar to that of the letter. 

For 1838-9: the leopard’s head without the crown in a 
shield with a pointed base and clipped corners above ; the 
date letter € in a shield with a double cyma base ; the lion 
in profile in a shield similar to that of the letter ; the head 
of Queen Victoria in an oval punch. 


(b 


— 


(c 


~— 


These examples are sufficient to show clearly the 
variations which definitely determine the different cycles 
in the history of London hall-marks. 
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THE WORK OF COXED AND WOSTER 
IN MULBERRY WOOD AND BURR ELM 


BY J. D. U. WARD 





Fig. I. PIECE in walnut 
M. Harris and Sons, Ltd. 


furniture has a far smaller proportion than 

American of signed or labelled pieces. Further, 
it is notorious that very little is known of individual 
cabinet-makers and their work before 1740. In these 
circumstances, the few occurrences of labels by one firm, 
Coxed and Woster, may be held sufficient excuse for 
speculations of a kind which would be properly rejected 
as wild and unwarrantable if there was a greater store of 
exact knowledge. 

First, two walnut pieces which have Coxed and Woster 
labels may be mentioned. One was a small knee-hole 
dressing table of high quality, advertised by Mr. J. M. 
Botibol in 1936, and now in a private collection. The 
label was in a drawer. Second is the fine piece shown as 
Fig. I, which has the label illustrated in Fig. II. (Glass 
doors must originally have been occupied by mirrors.) 

Now, since Coxed and Woster were active in what has 
been called “‘ the walnut period,” it is probable that very 
many of their products were of walnut, but there is at the 


A S all collectors know, extant English antique 





Fig. II. 


LABEL in piece illustrated in Fig. I 


same time reason to think that the firm was specially fond 
of mulberry wood and burr elm, neither of them 
particularly common furniture woods between 1690 and 
1740. 

Fig. IV (burr elm ebonized to look like tortoiseshell, 
and inlaid with kingwood and pewter) has the label shown 
in Fig. III. Both bureau and label are evidently earlier 
than Figs. Iand II. Now look at Fig. V. Mr. R. W. 
Symonds has asserted that “‘ there is little doubt that both 
these bureaux (Figs. IV and V) were made by the same 
cabinet-maker.’’ If this opinion is accepted, as I think it 
must be, may it not also be extended (by us) to Figs. VI 
and VII? These photographs (Figs. IV, V, VI and VII) 
deserve to be minutely scrutinized. 

Figs. VI and VII are both of mulberry wood with 
kingwood and pewter inlay and kingwood crossbanding 
(identical materials and use with the description of 
Fig. IV). But Figs. IV and V are of burr elm and 
mulberry respectively. Further, there is extant another 
pair of “near twins” (one illustrated in Fig. VIII) 
which are also of mulberry and burr elm respectively. 
Both these last two have inlaid pewter lines and similar 
embellishments except that Fig. VIII is said to have 
tulipwood rather than kingwood crossbanding. Both are 
the same height (5 ft. g in.), and depth (1 ft. 9 in.), but 
one is, with 3 ft. 75 in., the wider by 2} in.). Despite 
the lack of labels, I venture to suggest, in the light of all 
the circumstances stated, that both these fine cabinets 
came from Coxed and Woster’s establishment “ At the 
White Swan against the South Gate in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard.”’ (Incidentally, superficial differences—hinges and 
lock-plates and no pediment—endow the one with a 
character so definitely earlier than its ‘‘near-twin.” 

Now, if the hapless reader’s head has recovered its 
equilibrium after the whirls from one cited figure to 
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THE WORK OF COXED AND WOSTER 





Fig. IV. PIECE in burr elm, inlaid with kingwood 
and pewter. Ebonised to resemble tortoiseshell 
M. Harris & Sons, Ltd. 


another, some general remarks may be added. First, 
though the occurrence of burr elm and mulberry woods in 
pieces apparently by Coxed and Woster is noteworthy, 
something should perhaps be discounted for the fact that 
these woods are of special interest to me personally, and 
it was while collecting photographs of notable examples 
of English furniture in burr elm and mulberry that I 
accidentally struck the line of Coxed and Woster. A 
famous dealer, showing me one of the bureaux-cabinets 
here illustrated, remarked that, of the few fine mulberry 
wood pieces which had been through his hands, three or 
four (i.e., a considerable proportion) had carried Coxed 
and Woster’s label. 

Mulberry wood yields, of course, a very rich veneer 
(a piece at a B.A.D.A. fair once evoked from an American 
the remark “‘ That’s a fine piece of bakelite you have 
there !’") and burr elm, handsome in its own right, be- 
comes very gorgeous—perhaps too gorgeous—when 
ebonized to resemble tortoiseshell. Indeed, both mul- 
berry and ebonized burr elm can be too assertive for the 
comfort of the many people with “ quiet ” tastes. 

At this point there naturally arises the question of the 
pewter inlay which is found in so many mulberry (and so 
few other) pieces of the early XVIIIth century. Metal 
inlay may suggest, for many of us, French or late and 
degenerate English Regency furniture, but some kind of 
precedent may be found for the use of metal inlay in 
Queen Anne times. The work done by Garret Johnson 





Fig. III. LABEL from burr elm 
piece (illustrated in Fig. IV) 





Fig. V. PIECE in mulberry wood with 
rose wood bands and pewter edging 
Commander W. Ginman 


or Gerriet Jensen for William III included tables richly 
inlaid with silver. Either from here, or even more 
directly from abroad, may have come the idea of inlaying 
lines of pewter into fine bureaux and cabinets. 

Reverting to mulberry wood, I would note that, 
though James I was not (as has been sometimes stated) 
the introducer of the first mulberry trees into this 
country when he was active between 1605 and 1620 with 
silk production schemes, he did import vast numbers of 
plants and seeds. Both Morus alba and Morus nigra were 
rare until James busied himself with selling (at two far- 
things each) plants of Morus nigra and with distributing 
free great quantities of seeds of the same species—in 
mistake for the Morus alba which silkworms prefer. 
Groves of mulberry trees were planted in the royal gardens 
and in St. James’s and Greenwich Parks, and it seems 
quite possible that some of the trees from these planta- 
tions were bought eighty years later, when the poor 
prospects of sericulture had been recognized and land 
was perhaps being cleared for building, by the firm of 
Coxed and Woster. But that is, of course, a “ mere”’ 
speculation and it will perhaps be felt that there have 
already been, in these notes, too many long shots and 
shafts at venture. It must be admitted that little or 
nothing is known exactly about the firm of Coxed and 
Woster, but I am indebted to Mr. R. W. Symonds for the 
notice of Woster’s death, which he found recorded in the 
Daily Post of 14th December, 1736. 
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Fig. VI. PIECE in mulberry wood with 
kingwood and pewter inlay and king- 
wood cross banding 
H. M. Lee and Sons 





Fig. VIII. CABINET in burr elm 
Stair and Andrew 


“* Mr. Worster, a Cabinet-maker, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, the Foreman 
of the London Jury, dy’d suddenly in the Sessionhouse about Twelve 
o’clock the same Day: He complain’d of a Pain in his Stomach and 
drank a Glass of Mountain, and afterwards desired a Glass of Sack, 
but expir’d before it could be brought to him.” 


To the owners and past owners of the furniture here illustrated 
I am obliged for permission to reproduce photographs without 
which these notes would have been quite meaningless. If they 
should evoke information of any other furniture with Coxed and 
Woster’s labels, or of unlabelled Queen Anne mulberry wood or 
burr elm furniture inlaid with pewter, they will have served a 





Fig. VII. Further PIECE in mulberry 


oinh cade Siaaaaiek Gaur seieaee tale potentially useful purpose, for real light might thus be thrown 
ond set esems el ’ upon the making of furniture during a period which is at present 
Frank Partridge and Sons, Ltd. all too scantily documented. 
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HERALDRY OF 
LAWYERS 


THE INNS OF COURT, IV BY 


N preceding articles I have dealt with the heraldry of 
[e Inner and Middle Temples and of Lincoln’s Inn 
Chapel; the heraldic glass until recently in the Hall 
and other heraldry in the precincts of Lincoln’s Inn 


remain for consideration. The old Hall on the south 
side of the Chapel, restored of recent years, had a fair 
amount of ancient heraldic glass, the earlier part of 
which was noted at the beginning of the Civil War by 
Sir William Dugdale, then Rouge-Croix Pursuivant and 
afterwards Garter King-of-Arms, and set out in trick 
in his monumental work “ Origines Juridiciales ”’ (p. 238). 
The arms in the old Hall noted by Sir William were in 
the two bay windows, east and west. In the western 
bay were the arms of the Earl of Southampton—azure 
a cross or between four falcons argent (Wriothesley) ; 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, called by Dugdale Earl of Salop— 
gules, a lion rampant and a bordure engrailed or (Talbot) ; 
the Earl of Lincoln—argent six crosslets fitchée sable on 
a chief azure two mullets argent (Clinton)—and the 
Earl of Rutland—or two bars azure (Manners) without 
the augmentation in chief—azure two fleurs-de-lis or 
quartering gules a leopard or. In addition to these, 
which were all full achievements with quarterings and 
coronets, supporters and mottoes and, except the arms 
of the Earl of Southampton, ensigned by the Garter, 
Dugdale noted the following arms in this window, a 
shield bearing a chevron between three owls with the 
date 1611, but without a name ; Sir James Ley, Knight 
and Baronet—argent a chevron between three bears’ 
heads couped sable with quartering, Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench ; Sir Ralph Crew—azure a lion rampant 
argent, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench; Sir Henry 
Hobart, Knight and Baronet, Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Bench—sable an estoile of eight rays or between 
two flaunches ermine ; Sir William Jones, Justice of the 
King’s Bench—argent a chevron azure between three 
nags’ heads erased sable ; Sir John Denham, a Baron of 
the Exchequer, “‘a good and able justicer ” says Guillim 
in his “‘ Display of Heraldry ’’ (p. 263)—gules, three fusils 
ermine. 

In the bay on the east side of the Hall the following 
were noted by Dugdale: the Earl of Derby—argent on 
a bend azure three bucks’ heads caboshed or (Stanley) ; 
the Earl of Sussex—argent a bend engrailed sable (Rat- 
cliff) ; and the Earl of Bedford—argent a lion rampant 
gules on a chief sable three escallops argent (Russell)—all 
with quarterings, crests, supporters and mottoes, but 
without coronets. Also, he noted in the same window 
the arms with quarterings of Sir John Puckering, Keeper 
of the Great Seal, 1593—sable a bend fusily cotised 
argent ; Sir Thomas Egerton, Lord Chancellor—argent 
a lion rampant gules between three pheons sable; Sir 
Thomas Richardson, Chief Justice of the Common 
Bench—or on a chief sable three eagles’ heads erased or ; 
Sir Roland Wandesford, Attorney-General in the Court 
of Wards and Liveries—a lion rampant with forked tail ; 


LAW AND 
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and Sir Christopher Wray, Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench—azure on a chief or three martlets gules—all with 
quarterings. 

Of the above-mentioned heraldic glass, part was 
removed to the new Hall, viz: the shields of Sir James 
Ley, Sir Henry Hobart and Sir William Jones from the 
western bay and those of the Earls of Derby, Sussex and 
Bedford, Sir John Puckering, Sir Thomas Egerton and 
Sir Christopher Wray from the bay on the east side. 
The nine panels making up the rest of the heraldic glass 
in the old Hall noted by Dugdale have disappeared in 
the course of years. Some of this old glass, no doubt, 
has found its way into private collections, here or in the 
United States, and, as it could easily be identified, 
present-day possessors might like to gratify the members 
of Lincoln’s Inn and all lovers of old stained glass by its 
return. Before leaving the old Hall, I should like to 
mention that, since its restoration and the removal of its 
old heraldic glass to the new Hall, some finely executed 
heraldic ovals, designed by Mr. D. Taunton and executed 
by him and Mr. John J. Hardman and their craftsmen, 
have been set up in the two bays of the old Hall. They 
show full achievements of the arms of certain of the Lord 
Chancellors beginning with St. Thomas More. While 
the drawing and workmanship of these panels are excel- 
lent, I cannot say that they are appropriate in design to the 
style of the stonework in which they are set. It might 
have been better to have copied some of the earlier panels 
noted by Dugdale than to have been at the pains of 
inventing new designs. Such of the shields noted by 
Dugdale, as are above indicated to have survived to our 
day, together with others which, since his time, had been 
added to them, having been set up in the east oriel window 
of the new Hall, were totally destroyed in a recent air 
raid in the course of which all the stained glass in the 
new Hall and Library of the Inn was wrecked. They 
were in the six lights of the east oriel and numbered 
thirty-seven, too many for separate consideration here. 
A few, however, may be specially referred to, viz: in 
the first light, Sir John Fortescue (1394-1476), jurist and 
writer on legal and political subjects, was Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench in 1442, having been created 
Serjeant-at-Law in 1430 and served the office of guber- 
nator of Lincoln’s Inn in 1425, 1426 and 1429. His best 
known book was that entitled “‘ De Laudibus Legum 
Angliz,’’ written for Edward, Prince of Wales, the 
unfortunate son of Henry VI, murdered by Edward IV 
in 1471—azure a bend engrailed argent plain cotised or ; 
Sir Wadham Wyndham (1610-1668)—azure a chevron 
between three lions’ heads erased or, was created Serjeant 
in 1660 and in the same year was Counsel for the prose- 
cution of the regicides and was appointed a Justice of the 
King’s Bench; Sir Samuel Browne—argent a roundel 
between two bends sable, barrister in 1623, was Member 
of Parliament 1640-48, a member of the Commons’ Com- 
mittee for Archbishop Laud’s impeachment, 1644, and 
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ARMS OF SIR HENRY BEDINGFIELD 


a Commissioner to treat with Charles I in 1648. He was 
created Serjeant in that year and became a judge of the 
Common Pleas and was knighted in 1660 ; Henry Powle 
(1630-92)—azure a fess between three lions rampant or, 
dated 1692—Barrister 1654, Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, 
1659 and Member of Parliament 1671 to 1689. He was 
an opponent of the Court party in the reign of Charles II 
and was appointed Speaker of the Convention Parliament 
of 1689 and is said to have been the confidential adviser 
of William of Orange during its session: his reward 
was the Mastership of the Rolls in 1690. Perhaps his 
best claim to remembrance is his reputation for deep 
legal, historical and antiquarian knowledge. There is a 
large full achievement of his arms in a window of the 
Museum at the Public Record Office which stands on the 
site of the old Rolls Chapel. In the second light, St. 
Thomas More—argent a chevron engrailed between 
three moorcocks sable (son of Sir John More, a judge of 
the King’s Bench) trained in Cardinal Morton’s house- 
hold, barrister in 1496 and Member of Parliament in 
1504. As, however, he incurred Henry VII’s displeasure, 
he retired into private life until that king’s death, when 
he resumed practice at the bar, and, in due course, became 
Lord Chancellor. His story is too well known to need 
repetition—his literary activities and friendship with 
Erasmus, Colet and other eminent scholars, his persecution 
by Henry VIII, his execution and his canonization ; Sir 
William Jones (1566-1640) was created Serjeant in 1617 
and in the same year was knighted and made Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench in Ireland. In 1621 he was appointed 
a judge of the Common Pleas in England and of the 
King’s Bench in 1624, an office which he held until his 
death. He was one of the judges who pronounced in 


favour of the legality of Charles I’s levy of Ship Money 
on inland towns ; Sir Harbottle Grimston, Baronet (1603- 
1685)—argent on a fess sable three mullets or in sinister 
chief an ermine spot sable, son of Sir Harbottle Grimston 
of Bradfield, Essex, who was created a Baronet in 1612. 
He succeeded to the Baronetcy in 1648 and was a Member 
of the Long Parliament until 1656 when he was excluded 
therefrom. On the abdication in 1659 of Richard Crom- 
well from the Protectorship he became a Member of the 
Council of State and, on the assembling of the Conven- 
tion Parliament in 1660, he was chosen Speaker. In the 
same year he was appointed Master of the Rolls and sat 
on the Commission for trial of the regicides ; Sir Henry 
Bedingfield (1633-1687)—ermine an eagle displayed 
gules dated 1686, called to the Bar in 1657, he 
became Serjeant in 1683, a judge of the Common Pleas 
in 1686 and Chief Justice of that court in the same year ; 
Sir James Ley, Baronet (1550-1629)—argent a chevron 
between three bears’ heads couped sable, a Bencher of 
Lincoln’s Inn 1600 and Reader there in 1602. After 
holding the highest judicial offices in Ireland, he returned 
to England in 1608, entered Parliament, was made a 
Baronet in 1619 and Chief Justice of the King’s Bench 
in 1622. In 1624 he obtained the lucrative office of Lord 
High Treasurer and was created Baron Ley of Ley, 
Devon. In 1626 he received the Earldom of Marlborough 
and in 1628 was made President of the Privy Council. 
In the third light Sir Henry Spelman (1564-1641)— 
sable semée of plates with two flaunches argent—of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Barrister of Lincoln’s 
Inn, he is best known for his scholarly writings, ‘* The 
History of Sacrilege,”” not published until 1698, long 
after his death, ‘‘ Glossary of Obsolete Latin and Old 
English Terms ”’ (two volumes, 1626 and 1664), “‘ Coun- 
cils of the Church ” and ‘“* Tenures by Knight’s Service.” 
He founded at Cambridge in 1635 an Anglo-Saxon 
Readership which was, however, of short duration. 
Spelman’s two sons carried on the tradition of their 
father’s scholarship ; the elder, Sir John, a keen Royalist, 
wrote a “ Life of King Alfred ”’ (published in 1678) and 
his brother Clement wrote in defence of his father’s views 
on sacrilege, was a Bencher of Gray’s Inn in 1660 and a 
Baron of the Court of Exchequer from 1663 to 1678. 
The brothers were both of Gray’s Inn, and Clement’s 
arms were noted by Sir William Dugdale as being in the 
bay window of the Hall of that Inn, though they have 
long ago disappeared ; Sir Matthew Hale (1609—1676)— 
argent a fess between three cinquefoils pierced sable, 
son of Robert Hale, Barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, of a family 
long settled at Alderley and Wotton-under-Edge in 
Gloucestershire ; he was of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
and Lincoln’s Inn, he early acquired a large practice and 
was much in demand as Counsel for the defence in State 
trials; thus, he defended Archbishop Laud on his im- 
peachment (1643), the eleven Members of Parliament 
accused by Lord Fairfax in 1646 and Christopher Love, 
the Puritan Minister condemned and executed for plot- 
ting against the Commonwealth in 1651. He became 
Serjeant-at-Law and a judge of the Common Pleas in 1654 
and sat in the Convention Parliament of 1660. On the 
restoration of Charles II, he was appointed Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer and was knighted. In 1671 he 
became Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. As a 
judge he was noted for strict impartiality and enjoyed the 
respect of all his contemporaries. 
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PORTINARI—HIS LIFE AND ART. Introduction 
Rockwell Kent. The University of Chicago Press. 
“Practically unknown in America until this past 

year,” say the American publishers of this book, 

“ Portinari was represented by three murals of the 

Brazilian painters of the New York World’s Fair; and 

important Portinari exhibitions held in the fall and 

winter of 1940-1941 at the Museum of Modern Art, the 

Detroit Institute of Art and elsewhere were sensations in 

the art world 2nd with both the press and the public.” 

Candido Portinari, a Brazilian of Italian extraction, is 
therefore, it seems, the very latest star on the American 
horizon. 

I know nothing about him except what is written and 
reproduced in this volume with its go odd plates in black 
and white and 8 excellent colour plates ; but this is enough 
to prove that Portinari is zn artist of importance. Not 
only is he an exquisite draughtsman, he is also an 
admirable designer. In other respects he has his métier 
completely under his control. He could evidently have 
been a fashionable portrait painter of elegant women, as 
well as an incisive painter of men, as the reproductions in 
this book testify. Moreover he can and does vary his 
technique apparently according to the mood in which he 
sees his sitters. However, his aim is monumental mural 
decoration after the manner of Diego Rivera, his con- 
temporary. Like Rivera he too travelled in Europe and 
though he is said to have done little work there it is evident 
that he brought back from his travels enough to show the 
influence mainly of Picasso in the latter’s various non- 
cubistic phases, as well as one or two other sources of 
inspiration. 

Judging with the handicap of one who has not seen the 
originals, I would say that he surpasses Rivera in one 
respect: he is less of a caricaturist and propagandist, 
though he resembles the Mexican in forcefulness. This 
last named characteristic is carried to an extreme. His 
figure compositions suggest an epidemic of elephantiasis, 
and their actions an unnecessary expenditure of force. 

Nevertheless—their design is monumental and their 
colour in which the brown of the Brazilian skin, the white 
of Brazilian dress and the blue of the Brazilian skies 
apparently predominate in his murals—is excellent. 

What seems to be lacking in his as in all modern art 
is serenity, or that sublimity which only the very greatest 
of all artists have expressed. In other words, Mr. 
Rockwell Kent’s “‘ breathless "’ admiration, ‘‘ My God, 
how beautiful !’’ we cannot share. 


THE ART OF REGINALD G. EVES, R.A. By Adrian Bury. 
With a foreword by Sir Hugh Walpole. F. Lewis (Publishers) 
Ltd., Leigh-on-Sea. 

Mr. Reginald Eves is one of our best known living 
portrait painters and Mr. Adrian Bury’s text serves as an 
introduction to his work here represented by 88 repro- 
ductions in black and white and one colour plate. Mr. 
Bury writes enthusiastically about this Sargentesque 
artist and refrains from criticism, as is natural. He has 
nevertheless some shrewd observations to make, some 
good analyses of the characters of the sitters to offer and a 
few humorous anecdotes to record. There is only one 
statement of his that cannot be allowed to pass because it 


is misleading. Describing the way in which the artist 
sets about his task stage by stage, his description reaches 
one stage in which “‘ the likeness and general completeness 
of the portrait are truly remarkable ” ; then, we are told, 
comes another one where “‘all the fine painting has 
disappeared in an indecisive miasma’”’(?) because the 
painter was not satisfied with his work. But, says the 
writer, there is no need for alarm. ‘“‘ All the morning he 
(the artist) has been parrying and thrusting. The portrait 
is now ready for the premier coup.”” That is a quite 
impossible use of alla prima or prime-painting, which is 
what the French words stand for. It means painting 
without any kind of preliminary touches, which Mr. 
Eve’s technique certainly suggests. 

Of the plates one can only say that even to those who 
may never have heard of this artist—there cannot be very 
many of such—they will suggest one outstanding quality 
in this artist’s work : the sitters do not only look alive, but 
there is something more: they are all, but especially the 
portraits of men, full of individuality and of psychological 
interest. Even if one knew nothing of the sitters before, 
one knows much about them now ; and that is the final 
test of a portrait painter’s craft. That is the art. 

It should be added that the book is very well produced. 
Its edition is limited to 200 signed copies. H. F. 
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MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 

ASSOCIATION. 14th Edition. 

The fourteenth edition of the “List of Members 
of the British Antique Dealers’ Association ’’ has 
just been published and, as always, is of great 
importance to dealers and collectors. In addition to the 
list of members, it also includes useful information dealing 
with export licences, Defence (Finance) Regulations, 
Antique and Art Dealers’ Export Group, exit permits, 
timber for the manufacture of packing cases for export, 
photographs by post, Limitation of Supplies Order, pur- 
chase tax which does not affect the sale of antiques, War 
Damage Bill and war damage (compensation); also, in 
greater detail, Customs regulations, importation of 
antiques into Great Britain, export of antiques to the 
Dominions and to Eire, export of chinaware to Canada, 
and export of antiques to the United States of America, 
sale of gold and silver wares, contracts for the sale of goods, 
articles purchased from persons having no title to sell, 
sale of goods (generally) and in market overt, stolen goods 
and those lost and found, sales by auction, and Auction 
(Bidding) Agreements Act, 1927, on approval and sale 
or return, agents, carriage of goods, options and valua- 
tions, valuations and inventories (fee). The preceding 
shows the importance of this publication and also the 
activities of the Association, which has been doing splen- 
did work ever since it was founded in 1918. The large 
business being done with the United States by its 
members indirectly naturally assists in quite substantial 
amounts with the financing of the wer. The Annual 
Meeting will be held on May 21, preceded by a luncheon 
at the Grosvenor Hotel, at which the President, Mr. 
Leonard Knight, will preside. The issue of this as of all 
publications is no doubt limited, but is obtainable for 
2s. 6d. (2s. gd. England, and 3s. abroad ; post free) from 
the office, Bank Buildings, St. James’s Street, S.W.1. 
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SALE NOTES 


ATURALLY everyone connected with the world of 
N= the collecting of antiques and the sale of same, and 

many other people as well, will be more than distressed at 
the gutting of Christies Rooms in the great enemy air raids. 
However, every trade and business is suffering losses, and the 
great circle that Christies stood for will stand up and bear it ; and 
it is wonderful news to know that Lord Derby has offered his 
house in Stratford Place to the auctioneers, and sales have already 
been arranged to take place there. One could not conceive a 
finer substitute than a great mansion of this description, and his 
lordship should be congratulated on coming forward so quickly 
to make a temporary home where the lovers of art and old things 
will be able to meet under ideal conditions. 


No very important sales have taken place during the past few 
weeks, and there is no sale of importance to announce in these 
columns. 

March 12, works of art, WILLIs Rooms: French marqueterie 
inlaid commode, £31 Ios. ; set of eight mahogany dining chairs, 
£23 2s. ; pair Chelsea figures, gold anchor mark, 5j in., £19 19s. ; 
pair Bow Figures, 5} in., £16 16s. ; pair Worcester two-handled 
vases and covers, £46 4s. ; Worcester dessert service, £25 4s. 


March 13, old English and foreign silver and Objects of vertu, 
SoTHEBY’s: a gold oval box, dome shape, set with a star orna- 
ment of a ruby and diamonds, the rest of the box set with small 
diamonds, 1} in. wide, £20; a Swiss singing bird musical box, 
in engraved silver gilt case, the top with enamel medallion view 
of the Jungfrau, 3} in., £16; oblong gold box, engine turned, 
with chased foliage borders in different coloured golds, French, 
circa 1810, £42; Scottish gold vinaigrette, with chased borders 
and cairngorm panels, with the cover set with a thistle in gold, 
Scottish pearl and amethyst, circa 1810, £19 10s.; Louis XV 
goid and onyx necessaire of cage work design, inscribed “* Ceci 
n’est rien L’Amitie est tout,’’ the interior complete with fittings, 
£42; Louis XV gold and pique tortoiseshell toilet box, the 
cover with a seated figure of Justice within scrolling borders, etc., 
41 in., £35; pair of Battersea enamel trays, the raised sides per- 
forated with Cupid’s bows, metal mounted rims, 10} by 8} in., 

60; Swedish tankards, the cap-shaped cover with a medal 
inset, with female masks on three ball feet, possibly by Henrik 
Moller, Stockholm, late XVIIth century, £25. 


March 14, fine jewels and jewellery, Curisties: A black 
onyx pendant of lozenge form, £50; diamond necklace, £280, 
fine diamond bow brooch designed as flowers and foliage, a 
wonderful piece, £510; a diamond corsage ornament designed 
as four scrolls, £1,180. 

March 19, works of art, WILLIs Rooms: twenty-four silver 
gilt dessert knives, £22; 67 pieces fiddle and thread table 
plate, £39. 

March 20, works of art, CHRISTIES: the only item reaching 
over £50 was a Louis XV—XVI parquetry commode stamped 
L. Boudin, £60 18s. As it was a sale for the Red Cross and St. 
John Fund, the sale was somewhat disappointing. 

March 21, ceramics and glass, SoTHEBy’s: Copeland apple 
and green dessert service, £56; Copeland and Garrett tea and 
coffee service (part), £27; pair white Worcester figures of the 
gardener and companion, 6} in., £48; Geo. IV pewter dinner 
service with the crowned cypher of Geo. IV., £26 ros. ; bracket 
clock inscribed to Jos. Windmills, pone ng 19 in., £20 ; Sheraton 
mahogany sideboard, 4 ft., £47; Louis XVI mahogany writing 
table, by Delahaye, £32; : "Sheraton toilet mirror with a cabinet 
and a table went cheap for £21; three mahogany single chairs 
and an elbow one, £26; walnut writing table, XVIIIth century, 
£27; pair Hepplewhite mahogany pier tables, £36 ; Louis XVI 
marquetry commode, stamped C. C. Saunier M.E., £32. 

March 21, silver, Putricxs: pair George IIT candlesticks, 
1765, £23; George III coffee pot, 1782, £28; pair George III 
meat dishes, 1806, £73; George II fluted oval coffee pot, 1802, 
£30; George III plain circular salver by John Richardson, 
1762, £41. 

March 21, pictures and drawings, CHRISTIES: woody land- 
scape, S. Rombouts, £46; interior of a rustic house, C. Dusart, 
£44. 

March 24, contents of 31 Prince’s Gardens, by order of Capt. 
the Hon. Lionel M. St. Aubyn, M.V.O., sold by Robinson and 


Foster Ltd. Only two items were worthy of mention, viz., two 
pictures rather out of the common: an Italian, Christ and His 
Disciples, £152; anda J. B. Greuze portrait of a boy, £44. 


March 25 and 26, illuminated MS. and printed books, 
SoTHEBY’s: In this sale of valuable works from fine collections, 
nearly five hundred lots only realized £2,728—nothing near the 
values—and there is no doubt a great opportunity of lovers of 
this type of collecting to obtain examples of ancient publications 
which will not recur after the war; a comprehensive collection 
of books relating to Dickens and his writings, upwards of twelve 
hundred volumes, went for £56; works of G. Chaucer, limited 
edition, woodcut illustrations after Burne-Jones, 1899, £128; 
Hours of the Virgin, with Calendar written in Flemish, XVth 
century, £54; Keats, Endymion, a poetic Romance, printed for 
Taylor and Hessey, 1818, £72; John Speed, the Theatre of the 
Empire of Great Britaine, 1676, £37; twenty-one leaves on 
vellum from an Antighonary, Italian XVth century, £56 ; Missal 
of Augsburg, 1505, £30; Saint Jerome, Vitas Patrum, The Lives 
of the Fathers, Westminster, Wynkyn de Worde, 1495, £90. 


April 2, silver, etc., WILLIS Rooms: George II ball-shaped 
teapot, £50; George II circular waiter on collet feet, £37. 


April 2 to 4, Chinese works of art, SoTHEBY’s : Lung-Chu’an 
saucer dish, Sung, £29; and a vase same period, £33; good 
hard low table inlaid with mother of pearl, £17 ; Chinese painting 
on silk, Ming, £40; jade pendant in the form of a horned mon- 
ster, Shang Yin, exhibited in Manchester, 1936, £38; pair of 
duck pendants, Chou, exhibited Berlin, 1929, and Manchester, 
1936, £56; jade girdle pendant, period of the Warring States, 
£58; bronze gourd-shaped vessel, exhibited Bradford 1932 and 
Manchester 1936, £110; finely patinated bronze wine vessel, 
early Chou, £230; bronze clapperless bell (Chung), from Chin- 
T’sun Honan, £125; the Wu Ra collection of Chinese bronze 


tallies, comprising three feeding tigers, two with green patination, 
the third with gilt markings and elaborate inscription, 4} in. ; 
three leopards guardant with teeth bared and with numerous 
inscriptions, brown patination, 2§ in. ; three lions couchant with 
green and reddy-brown patination and with inlaid inscriptions, 
2§ in., and another with gilt inscription on a brown patinated 


ground, 3} in.; a pair of tortoises, the shells with cell diaper, 
the undersides with long inscriptions and archaic characters in 
relief, pierced through the heads, 1} in.; a gilt bronze bird in 
half section, the feathers well depicted, be back and sides with 
inscription, 3} in.; three small fishes, each of a different shape 
and somewhat in the style of the archaic jade pendants, 2 in. ; 
Han Dynasty and later, most interesting, contained in three finely 
shaped cabinets, £190; bronze mask and ring, Chou (from the 
“Tomb of the Lacquered Beams”), £115; engraved small ting 
and cover, period Warring States, £155; bronze ting of circular 
shape, Shang Yin, £370; bronze tripod Chiieh, Shang Yin, 
£120; small bronze chih of baluster shape, Chou, £100; 
patinated square bronze yu with cover and handle, Chou, £165 ; 
another Ku, Shang Yin, £230. 


April 7, silver, etc., Putticxs: William IV tureen and cover, 
£27; pair George III oval salvers, by Thomas Hannan and John 
Crouch, 1800, £28; George III tea kettle, 1763, and with stand 
and lamp, £33. 


April 10, furniture, WILLIs Rooms: two French chairs, £28 ; 
two Georgian bookcases from the collection of the oth Earl of 
Coventry, £50; mahogany oval knee-hole writing table, £50; a 
grandmother clock by Harry Cooley, London, £27 ; set of eight 
oak dining chairs, £42 ; an antique oak dresser, with four drawers, 
£52 10s. ; Queen Anne walnut bureau, £26 ; set of eight Hepple- 
white mahogany chairs, £30. 


MAD DESTRUCTION 


It is with great regret that we have to report that Mr. Leonard 
Knight’s Galleries in 75 Jermyn Street, with the whole of his 
fine collection of works of art, was absolutely destroyed by 
enemy action a few days ago. As one would however anticipate, 
Mr. Knight (who is President of the British Antique Dealers’ 
Association) at once opened fresh galleries at 15 King Street, St. 
James’s, where he has already got a collection of antiques together 
to show his friends and customers. 
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